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AutHoucH the German people appear 
to be overwhelmingly back of their 
Government in its Ruhr policy, — and 
indeed more resolute and aggressive 
than the Cabinet itself, — there are 
discordant voices, and the tactics of 
the Ministry and its immediate sup- 
porters come in for a fair share of criti- 
cism, especially from the Socialists. 
We should naturally expect this from 
the Communists, who regard the whole 
Ruhr controversy as a brawl between 
rival capitalists. When Leo Schlage- 
ter, a former fighter in the Baltic 
against the Bolsheviki, and later a 
volunteer in the forces that suppressed 
the Communist uprising in the Ruhr 
three years ago, was executed by the 
French for wrecking railway property 
in the latter district, he became in the 
eyes of most Germans a national hero. 
Even Karl Radek, the propaganda 
envoy of the Soviet Government in 
Central Europe, said: — 


Schlageter, the brave soldier of Counter- 
Revolution, deserves manly recognition 
from us soldiers of the Revolution. . . . In 
electing to stake his life, he proved that 
he honestly believed he was serving the 
German people. . . . Schlageter fancied 
he served the people best by helping to 
maintain the domination of the classes that 


had hitherto led the German nation and 
plunged them into untold suffering. 


Radek uses the futility of his death 
as an argument to show that new 
leaders must be chosen — leaders who 
can rally to Germany’s support the 
working classes of her neighbors, for 
without their aid Germany herself is 
helpless. 

At the other extreme of the Socialist 
position, the chauvinist-radical Glocke 
says:— 


Had Schlageter fallen a victim in passive 
resistance he would have been one of many. 
Because he was a champion of active 
resistance his death has been made the 
theme of nationalist propaganda. . 
Had he been a mere railway-employee, who 
by passive resistance prevented the French 
from carrying away our coal, his death 
would have been noticed, protested against, 
and forgotten. . . . Just before the war, 
the German people were taught to regard a 
Lieutenant of the Guards as the incarna- 
tion of all manly virtue. We are now being 
taught to worship the same type, the man 
of war and brute force. 


Ludwig Quessel, in Sozialistische Mo- 
natshefte, discusses the ‘Ruhr war’ from 
the practical, rather than the senti- 
mental, point of view. He does not 
think that Germany’s opposition in 
the Ruhr has modified France’s deter- 
mination; it has not brought Germany 
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effective aid from outside sources; and 
it has slowly strangled production in 
the Ruhr itself, and thereby impover- 
ished the world — and Germany most 
of all. Unemployment in Germany is 
increasing. The loss of income from 
the Ruhr railways, which have practi- 
cally ceased operation, has created a 
deficit practically equal to the whole 
national revenue. The fifty million 
Germans in the unoccupied territories 
are burdened with the task of support- 
ing ten million Germans in the occupied 
territories in practical idleness. The 
only resource they have for carrying 
this load is the printing press, which 
is issuing paper money without stint. 
‘Never was a war financed in so anti- 
social a way as the Ruhr war.’ It is 
financed by ‘an inflation tax’ that rests 
heaviest upon the poor, because it is 
collected in the shape of high prices 
for all that the poor man buys. 

What will the end be? ‘If the Ruhr 
war, too, ends in a reyolution, it will 
be entirely different from the harmless 
November Revolution of 1918.’ Any 
dictatorship, of whichever extreme, 
will be forced to make a radical levy 
upon property to meet Germany’s 
Reparations obligations, because it is 
impossible to meet those obligations 
by inflation; and no dictatorship that 
refuses to meet them will be permitted 
to endure. Therefore the author ap- 
peals for a coalition of the producing 
classes to form a Government that will 
honestly endeavor in a practical way 
to liquidate Germany’s debts to her 
neighbors. 

Sir Basil Thomson, who has just 
returned from a visit to Berlin and the 
occupied portions of Germany, sees no 
relaxation in Germany’s determination 
to hold out. 

The French occupation has done more 
than evoke anti-French feeling: it has given 
an impetus to the Reactionary Party. Last 
year there were very marked divisions in 
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Germany itself. There was a fairly strong 
feeling on the Rhine in favor of separating 
from the Reich. The movement was 
backed by a large body of Roman Catholic 
priests, but it is said now that not a single 
priest could be found to favor the idea. The 
French feeling about a separate Rhine can 
be very well understood. When it is 
remembered that six Germans are born to 
every French child, it is understood even by 
the Germans themselves how difficult it 
would be for the French to abandon the 
occupation unless a bridge was built for 
them. 

They could not return from the Ruhr 
with empty hands; but if any Frenchman 
entertains the hope that Germany is going 
to break up if the pressure is only exercised 
long enough, he will be doomed to disap- 
pointment. Germany will not break up. 
If the occupation is maintained long enough 
there will be local disturbances at Halle and 
other points. Industry will be dislocated 
for a time, but before all things the German 
Communists are German, and if they were 
to choose between codperating with the 
Reactionaries for the good of the Father- 
land or codperating with French Com- 
rounists, they would be for the Reaction- 
aries. 


In France there are also criticisms, 
though public opinion is, on the whole, 
unaffected even by the threatened 
break with England. This prevailing 
confidence seems not to be shared to 
the same extent by men of affairs. The 
Journée Industrielle, the organ of big 
business, wonders whether M. Poin- 
caré, with his inelasticity, is the man 
for the purpose. 


M. Poincaré is a rough jouster. His great 
strength in home as in foreign politics is to 
give as good as he gets, word for word. His 
weakness, again in foreign and home affairs, 
is his inability to play with imponderables 
— for example, public opinion. 

The game of British diplomacy does not 
consist in going back on its signature at the 
bottom of the Versailles Treaty. It consists, 
if we refuse to discuss with her, in creating 
two interpretations of the Treaty —a 
British interpretation, to which she would 
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rally the majority of the other States, a 
French interpretation which would leave 
us isolated. The result — this divergence 
as to interpretation of the Treaty — would 
deprive the Treaty, as far as France is 
concerned, of the force of a collective and 
common sanction. Here one perceives the 
immense weakness of an international act 
based on a juridical idea and not on a 
political idea. Any disagreement among 
jurisconsults suffices to undo such an act. 
The occupation of the Ruhr, disavowed by 
the majority of the signatories of the Treaty 
of Versailles, would degenerate into an 
enterprise upon no other basis than that of 
French force. 


The Ere Nouvelle reads the British 
‘game’ very differently: — 

In point of fact, the British arriére-pensée 
is to cut the Gordian knot of the Repara- 
tions problem by bringing it before the 
League of Nations. We prefer that arbitra- 
ment to the other — the arbitrament of 
Germany. We have already pointed out 
that any prolonged conflict between France 
and England would be playing directly the 
German game. We believe we are doing no 
disservice to the great interests of France in 
demanding that the whole dossier of Repa- 
rations constituted in virtue of the Treaty 
should be transmitted to a tribunal that is 
itself the child of the Treaty. We are 
sufficiently strong in our right to allow 
ourselves to go to Geneva without giv- 
ing the impression that we are going to 
Canossa. 

? 


JAPAN’S NEW DIPLOMATIC PATH 


Writine in the Japanese Diplomatic 
Review, its editor, Mr. Hanzawa, 
calls attention to the fact that Japan 
is turning away from her ‘Anglo- 
American relationship’ and seeking 
support in a new direction. ‘At first 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance was re- 
garded as the golden rule; and then the 
Washington resolutions were received 
as if they were a Heaven-sent gospel, 
to act in concert with Britain and 
America being held to be the only prin- 


ciple of diplomacy.’ However, the ne- 
gotiations with Russia mark a changed 
attitude. Japan has discovered that 
international morality is whatever 
tends to protect and increase the 
advantages of Britain and America, 
and that whatever threatens or impairs 
those advantages is per se international 
immorality. 

The peace of the world stands on 
three legs: European peace, American 
peace, peace in the Orient. The three 
areas here indicated must readjust 
their relations to each other. America 
and Britain are now able to interfere 
in the Far East merely because there 
is something wrong in the relations of 
Japan, Russia, and China. Japan’s new 
diplomatic task is to cement these 
relations so closely that nothing can 
disturb them. If Japan, China, Russia, 
and ultimately Germany unite against 
England and America, ‘it will not be of 
their own wishes and initiative, but 
only through the incitement or com- 
pulsion of the Anglo-Saxons.’ When 
America and Great Britain are content 
to realize that the world is not their 
private property, they will have no 
reason to worry over this new rap- 
prochement in the Far East. Rather, 
they will congratulate themselves upon 
it as one of the great pillars of world 
peace. 

The Japanese papers are filled with 
imprecise allusions to an alleged Com- 
munist plot unearthed by the police, 
the extent and purport of which are not 
yet fully revealed. Among those 
arrested in connection with it are three 
university professors, one at Keio 
University and two at Waseda. Among 
others taken into custody is the wife 
of a_ well-known Socialist, named 
Osugi, whose husband is now in a Paris 
prison for participating in the Com- 
munist May-day demonstrations at the 
French capital. The authorities claim 
to have evidence that large sums of 
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money were received by Tokyo Com- 
munists from Moscow. It is well known 
that there is considerable Communist 
propaganda both in the Japanese army 
and in civil life. The incident comes 
rather inopportunely for the success of 
the revived negotiations between Japan 
and the Soviet Government, for the 
purpose of reéstablishing commercial 
and political relations between the two 
countries. Indeed, some papers seem 
to think the whole conspiracy is a 
‘false alarm’ engineered by people 
opposed to the negotiations with 


Russia. 
¢ 


NO APPEAL TO AMERICA 


Le Temps opposes inviting America to 
participate in any negotiations affect- 
ing the former Entente and Germany, 
on the ground that our Government 
occupies an exceptional position. 


It has made a separate peace with Ger- 
many. It is collecting its Reparations 
independently. Instead of cancelling its 
claims against the Entente nations, it is 
trying to collect them; and it has won a 
great diplomatic and financial success by 
concluding the Mellon-Baldwin agreement 
guaranteeing the complete payment of 
England’s debt. If we accept the proposal 
to arbitrate the German indemnity as 
coming from Mr. Hughes’s suggestion that 
this method be employed to ascertain what 
Germany can pay, what will be the result? 
We shall impose a moral obligation upon 
the United States. We shall involve it 
little by little in membership in the arbitra- 
tion commission demanded by Germany, 
and this will lead to that country’s eventu- 
ally presiding over the commission or at 
least taking it under its protection. But 
the pupil is not always what the teacher 
expects him to be. Germany’s creditors 
will argue that Germany’s debt cannot be 
reduced while the debts of the Allies remain 
intact. Since England is the creditor of her 
former Allies and the debtor of the United 
States, that will inevitably bring about a 
general pressure upon the United States 
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to reduce its claim. This in turn will react 
on domestic politics in that country, and 
the people will call those responsible to 
account. 


Journal des Débats thus summarizes 
the attitude of France toward Germany 
at the present time, and the anteced- 
ents of that attitude: — - 


Since the Versailles Treaty was signed, 
there has always been a party in Germany 
committed to resistance. On every im- 
portant occasion from 1919 to 1923 it tried 
to assert itself and failed. In 1919 it 
refused to sign the Treaty, but the Treaty 
was signed. In 1921 it refused to endorse 
the scale of payments agreed upon at 
London, but the scale of payments was 
none the less accepted. It is true that 
Erzberger and Rathenau, who were held 
responsible for Germany’s concessions, 
were assassinated. It is also true that 
Germany has not lived up to either of these 
engagements. However, she bowed to our 
will. She conducted herself like a con- 
quered country. In 1923 for the first time 
the party committed to resistance had its 
way. Cuno’s Cabinet has revolted openly 
against the Treaty, against the Allies, 
against the victory. That is the fact that 
dominates the present situation. 


¢ 


PRESS FREEDOM IN ITALY 


Mossoitin1’s Government has not 
only suspended two newspapers with- 
out due process of law, but it has issued 
an executive order amending the press 
edict of 1848, — which had guaranteed 
unrestricted freedom of the press in 
Italy for fifty-seven years, and been a 
model for later press laws of some of 
her neighbors, — which puts it in the 
power of the Government to suppress 
arbitrarily any publication it desires 
under the form of law. The Rome 
correspondent of Neue Ziircher Zeitung 
comments thus upon this action: — 


If Italy needed any new press legislation 
it was for the protection of the press and 
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not for its suppression; for in practice 
opposition newspapers have been repeat- 
edly exposed to raids and other violent 
demonstrations, to extraordinary measures 
of Government control, to having whole 
editions burned, or their sale forbidden by 
the Fascisti, to interference through offi- 
cially encouraged sabotage, and to restric- 
tions upon their legal right freely to express 
their opinions. Such measures not only 
have been taken against the outspoken 
enemies of Fascism and the nation, like the 
Communists and some of the Socialists, 
but have been used with exceptional energy 
against more moderate critics, like Corriere 
della Sera and Mondo. 


Corriere della Sera says: — 


The very existence of the press is made to 
depend on the grace of the Administration. 
... A time has come when independent 
editors prefer to reserve their opinions and 
comments upon public affairs until liberty 
is restored, and to limit: themselves for the 
time being to recording daily events, 
leaving the individual reader to form his 
own judgments. ... This will be our 
policy until we are convinced that we can 
be guaranteed the minimum of freedom we 
believe indispensable for the performance 
of our editorial duties. 


And the Rome correspondent of the 
Morning Post comments: — 


To an impartial onlooker, it would 
appear that there had been no period within 
the last twenty years when the Italian press 
had exhibited so little licence. Hardly a 
single newspaper — with the exception of 
the Conservative Corriere della Sera, of 
Milan, the Giolittian Stampa, of Turin, the 
Liberal Mondo, of Rome, and a few Socialist 
journals, such as that of which Signor 
Mussolini was himself formerly editor — 
dares to criticize the Government. Attacks 
upon the King, who has never been more 
popular, and the Pope, who has few, if any, 
enemies, are rare indeed. 

But henceforth there will be less open 
criticism than ever, and discontent will be 
driven underground. The Premier has 
gained the dizzy height of dictatorial 
power. 
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GERMANY A BRITISH DOMINION? 


Rosert De, writing to the New 
Statesman from Berlin, says there is ‘a 
good deal of talk’ among the working 
classes of making Germany a dominion 
of the British Empire. Apparently this 
idea is being played with even in busi- 
ness and intellectual circles. They 
argue that Germany has practically 
lost her national sovereignty under the 
Treaty of Versailles, and that the 
economic advantages of a union with 
the British Empire would outweigh 
the purely sentimental sacrifice of ac- 
cepting the proposed subordinate status. 

Sir Basil Thomson, whom we quote 
elsewhere as to recent conditions in 
Germany, was told by a German that 
if the British army wanted recruits 
four million trained German soldiers 
would gladly enlist under the British 
flag. He adds: ‘That was a hyperbole, 
but it represents fairly accurately the 
state of feeling which the French have 
evoked against themselves.’ 

Meanwhile, in the Dominions them- 
selves, there is little disposition to place 
local armies under the British super- 
vision, or to follow slavishly British 
models. When the Defense Bill was 
considered in the Australian Parlia- 
ment, amendments were carried re- 
moving certain services from the 
provisions of the Imperial Defense Act 
in case of war. Pleas for uniformity of 
military organization throughout the 
Empire were obliged to yield to the 
spirit of local self-assertion. 

The new Army Act adopted by wie 
Dail for the Irish Free State omits the 
name of the King from the soldiers’ 
oath. The recruit swears that he will 
‘bear true faith and allegiance to our 
country, and faithfully serve and defend 
her against all her enemies whatsoever.’ 
This is a very convenient form of oath, 
and one adapted to any set of political 
circumstances that may arise. 
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A LOCUST COOKBOOK 


NEaRLY two thousand years after John 
the Baptist, it has occurred to the 
Bureau of Agriculture of the Philippine 
Islands to issue a bulletin containing 
recipes for cooking locusts. Presum- 
ably the desirability of such informa- 
tion has been suggested by the recent 
plague of locusts in that archipelago. 
For the benefit of curious readers, we 
print below a few menu hints to 
housewives from this publication. 


PREPARATION 


Pour alive into boiling water. Spread out 
on shallow trays to dry. Trim off wings, 
legs, and tip of body. Remove hood, which 
can be easily done by separating the head 
first. Rinse in water. 

Note: Small loctones need not have legs 
removed, as they are tender. Locusts can 
be preserved by drying them in the sun for 
several days. 


Lanaostas ON TOMATOES 


Boil locusts in vinegar, crushed garlic, 
and salt for about five minutes. Take the 
semicooked locusts from the fire, leaving 
the pan—carajay. Put on this pan 
sufficient lard, sliced onion, salt, and 
plenty of sliced tomatoes, crushing in- 
gredients together as they become tender. 
Then add the semicooked — sancochado — 
locusts and let boil slowly for about ten 
minutes. 


Lanaosta on Pifta 


Prepare as above, only after the ingre- 
dients are crushed a whole pineapple cut 
to small squares should be added, lastly the 
semicooked locusts. 


Aposo DE LanGostTas 


Boil locusts for about ten minutes in 
sufficient vinegar, salt, and crushed garlic, 
and when the vinegar dries off fry in lard. 
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MINOR NOTES 


AN inquiry instituted by the Minister 
of Labor on the prevalence of drunk- 
enness among the working classes in 
France shows that in Paris and its 
vicinity intemperance has appreciably 
declined. The results of the inquiry in 
other parts of France have not been 
published, but are reported to be 
equally satisfactory. This improve- 
ment is attributed to the following 
causes: increased cost of spirits; pro- 
hibition of the sale of absinthe; 
temperance propaganda in the schools, 
in which both employers and labor 
associations have taken part; increase 
of workmen’s gardens; exodus of the 
working population to the suburbs; 
increase of the number of sporting 
societies and of technical lectures; and 
finally — this remark is found in many 
replies — the introduction of daylight- 
saving time, which enables the work- 
man to lead a more normal existence 
and to devote himself more to family 
life. 


Rassegna Italiana, after reviewing the 
history of Fiume since the war, antici- 
pates that new Italy under its clair- 
voyant leader will succeed in remedying 
the errors of the past. ‘Fiume rests 
her hopes and her life in the hands of 
our National Government. That, in — 
the name of the King, is guiding new 
Italy toward greatness and the gran- 
deur of Imperial Rome. ... New 
times; new ideals of duty.’ 

Zannella, the fugitive President of 
the Free State of Fiume, is stig- 
matized as a traitor, who for a time 
falsely professed a love of Italy, the 
land of his ancestors, in order to 
further his personal fortune. 





THE ESSENCE OF THE PRESENT CRISIS 


BY FRIEDRICH W. FOERSTER 


[The following article is the report of a lecture recently delivered at Zurich by this distin- 
guished teacher and pacifist. Though Professor Foerster is not_a Roman Catholic, it is pub- 
lished with commendation in a Clerical journal.) 


From Das Neue Reich, June 28 
(Vienna CatHotic WEEKLY) 


One of the most ancient conceptions 
recorded in human thought and re- 
peatedly confirmed by human experi- 
ence is that of the soul’s falling away 
from God. Plato illustrated this by 
the striking simile of Glaucus plunging 
into the depths of the sea. Whoever 
sees him there fails to recognize him, 
so overgrown is he with seaweeds, 
mussels, and other creatures of the 
deep. That is the condition of a lost 
soul. We cannot recognize its nature 
until we recover it from the ocean’s 
abyss and strip it of its overgrowth of 
weeds, shells, and slime. 

Wagner likewise tries to picture this 
tragedy of the human soul in his 
Nibelungen Ring. Wotan, he tells us in 
his letters, was designed to represent 
the totality of contemporary knowl- 
edge. He symbolizes modern man, 
immersed in the conquest of nature, 
until he suddenly wakes up, in his 
terror, to discover what an immortal 
treasure he has lost. What is Die 
Walkiire? She is the higher ego of man, 
that has lost herself in nature and in 
passion. At length the moment comes 
when Wotan sees that he must release 
her from her imprisonment in the 
world of the senses. Thereupon he 
casts a girdle of fire around the en- 
chanted Valkyrie, until Siegfried, the 
spotless hero, comes to release her. 

We meet this tragedy of modern 
man again in Parisfal, as we do in the 


second part of Faust. The deeper 
meaning of Faust is symbolized in the 
Mater Gloriosa: Christianity, which 
alone has the power to rescue and 
redeem him. Without this Mater 
Gloriosa human strength is helpless. 
This is the whole tragedy of man, who 
will conquer nature, and loses himself 
in the task; his work turns to dust in 
his hands, because it serves only earthly 
passions. 

When the first liberal-minded emis- 
saries of Western culture came into 
contact with the Orient, they dis- 
covered an interesting fact. They 
found that Eastern peoples, with their 
peace of mind and self-possession, had 
preserved a secret — a mastery of life 
— that we lost long ago. Sven Hedin 
relates in his Transhimalya how he 
first met the Dalai Lama, and the pro- 
found impression the latter made upon 
him. He began to doubt if he was 
really prepared to complete the task of 
unveiling the hidden East that he had 
undertaken. The Dalai Lama revealed 
to him a goodness that translated him 
into an entirely different world. He 
suddenly recognized that the Orient 
had preserved in its bosom the secret of 
self-emancipation. The West once pos- 
sessed this secret in the mystery of 
Bethlehem, but has cast it aside as im- 
possible of application in practical life. 
We have exalted ourselves above the 
East, only to make the appalling dis- 
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covery that the doom of Western 
civilization is at hand. We begin to 
tremble; we listen attentively to Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, who recently said at 
Tokyo: ‘The Occident will perish of 
the malady of power.’ 

Every nation faces helplessly the 
demonic energy of its own unchained 
passions. Our old defenses against 
them have broken down. Men are 
beginning to suspect that their life 
problem is not to be solved by the earth 
spirit of Faust, but by the holy spirit 
alone. We find ourselves incompetent 
to master our personal destiny, much 
less that of the people as a whole. 
Lohengrin must return to life. Great 
examples are necessary to save man- 
kind. 

An American financier, Vanderlip, 
who has thoroughly studied conditions 
in Europe, has reached the conclusion 
that our economic and political crisis 
is but the external symptom of a deeper 
malady. Europe must be liberated 
from her egoism before her recovery is 
possible. 

Modern civilized man imagined that 
he could enjoy all the benefits of a 
highly complex social system, based 
upon the principles of mutual service, 
and yet personally obey the impulses 
of the predatory brute. Tolstoi de- 
scribed this civilization with the drastic 
sentence: ‘I pity modern men, who 
hurry hither and thither from town 
to town upon the railways in order to 
gratify their bestial instincts under an 
electric light.’ 

But suddenly the electric lights went 
out. No lamentation, no imploring 
appeal, no operation of. high finance 
was able to prevent the unchained, 
elementary instincts of man from 
breaking forth with the primitive 
brutality they had shed only in ap- 
pearance. Actually the peace that 
preceded 1914 was only artificial. The 
World War was the reality, the true 
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expression of the relations that prevail 
among men. We imagined our civiliza- 
tion had become as gentle as old 
Dobbin. The World War and its after- 
math have taught us differently. 

Our national hatreds, our economic 
misery, our collapsed currency are so 
many proofs that the ultimate founda- 
tion of things is the religious spirit. 
That spirit alone can restore confidence. 
The moment that confidence vanishes 
we have a tower of Babel where no man 
understands his neighbor, where every 
man hates his brother, where the 
bonds of human kinship are rent 
asunder. 

The true nature of the world crisis 
lies in the glaring contrast between our 
outer social order and our inner social 
anarchy. The more complex society 
becomes, the more violent is the con- 
trast between it and our selfish pas- 
sions. A Bavarian soldier once related 
to me how he stood on sentry duty one 
night in the vicinity of the Carpa- 
thians. He saw a Russian sitting on a 
stump. He called to him. No answer. 
He shot. No movement. He walked 
up to the stump and found the Russian 
in a sitting position, with a photograph 
of his wife in his dead hand. ‘That 
upset me so,’ said the Bavarian, ‘that 
I went back to my post and could not 
think of anything else but this one 
thing: “‘ What is man? What is man?”’ 

Yes, what is man? The very hand 
that is stretched out in love and tender- 
ness bears under the skin the rudimen- 
tary remnants of ancestral claws. The 
man that greets you with affectionate 
cordiality suddenly discloses himself 
as a demon of passion, envy, and 
rivalry — and Cain stands forth... . 
We all bear the mark of Cain on our 
brow. War is the fundamental fact of 
human life. A black cloud to-day hangs 
over every great city, a black cloud 
gathers over every home. Poison-gas 
warfare is the logical product of a 
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human society no longer vitalized by a 
religious spirit. 

I must mention still another factor 
that has deepened the abyss between 
the individual and the community. It 
is that individualization which Spencer 
characterizes as the last step in evolu- 
tionary differentiation. All modern 
history is but a record of this subdivid- 
ing process, of a self-determination due 
not only to the tendency to differenti- 
ate but also to our belief in the supreme 
value of the individual soul. An 
American has well said that no other 
force has influenced human history so 
profoundly as our faith in the im- 
mortality of the soul. This belief has 
had indeed a mighty effect upon the 
history of our day. In the Middle Ages 
men used to release doves from the 
churches to announce that a prisoner 
was set free. This flight of doves, this 
symbolizing of the immortality of the 
soul, finds another expression in those 
lines of Shakespeare where Macbeth 
says to Banquo’s ghost: — 

The time has been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 


And push us from our stools. This is more strange 
Than such a murder is. 


There speaks the Christian con- 
science. The dead rise again in the 
conscience of those who have commit- 


ted murder. That conscience is the 
eventual sanction of human law. It 
revealed itself in the Dreyfus case as a 
power that would not be denied. 

But this conscience is dissociated 
from Christian doctrine as a whole. It 
is like a meteor, a spark thrown off by 
the fiery wheel. The right of the in- 
dividual is conceived as something 
separate from the right of the com- 
munity, from God’s justice. Planck 
properly says of the French Revolution 
that its legal dictum was not ‘to each 
one his own,’ but ‘to me mine.’ 
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Every group, class, and nation that 
seeks to liberate itself talks only of its 
own rights, as if there were only in- 
dividuals and no society. This one- 
sidedness, as expressed in the principle 
of self-determination, is responsible 
for much of our present misery. It 
was no accident that the doctrine of 
self-determination came to us in its 
present form from America. It is the 
doctrine of immigrants, who have 
carved out their fortunes in a land 
without a history. For Europe this 
doctrine is dynamite. It has blinded 
people to the necessity of sacrifice, 
compromise, and conciliation. Self- 
determination alone is not enough: we 
must respect the same right in others. 

An educated Negro, who had pon- 
dered much on our present civilization, 
once wrote me: ‘Since I have reflected 
on this subject I have almost more pity 
for the oppressors than for the op- 
pressed. They lose thereby their own 
best nature, their moral life.’ Liberty 
is not the supreme good. The supreme 
good is always love. Where liberty is 
degraded to selfish ends, it begets evils 
that enslave us anew. 

Barriére thought that international- 
ism would inevitably cause a degenera- 
tion of type; that people should defend 
themselves against the cosmopolitan- 
ism that England preached, because it 
would eventually make all houses alike 
and all clothing alike. It is true, to be 
sure, that cosmopolitanism alone will 
not solve the problems of the world, 
but the spirit of individual and nation- 
al self-assertion we have to-day is an 
unchristened, pagan, anarchist spirit. 
Men are intoxicated with their own 
rights, incapable of feeling their own 
responsibility for evil, blind to a heaven 
or an earth that does not recognize 
their private claims. 

We Westerners stake everything on 
our warlike, litigious ego. We preach 
class struggles, and become incapable 
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of making any sacrifice for the holy 
blessing of peace. Beyond question, 
our civilization will be wrecked, by this 
single error, unless we hearken to a 
higher message. If we take our posi- 
tion outside the Christian standpoint, 
Spengler is unconditionally justified in 
predicting the ruin of Western culture. 
His theory is that every cultural cycle 
has its own soul, which determines its 
peculiar form; that it passes through 
the successive stages of youth, matu- 
rity, old age, and death. If we regard 
history solely from the worldly stand- 
point, Spengler cannot be refuted. 
We shall mingle the ruins of our ma- 
' terial civilization with those of Nineveh 
and Babylon. But we should remember 
that since Christianity came into the 
world no great nation has been ex- 
tinguished; or at least no nation 
vivified by this new spirit has vanished 
from the earth. The question is, 
whether Western nations are still in a 
condition to be saved by that spirit. 

Consequently, the greatest need of 
our time is synthesis — for each of us 
to try to picture to ourselves the world 
as it seems to others, to comprehend 
how other people feel, to make part of 
our own life the thoughts and senti- 
ments of foreign nations. We should 
follow Jehovah’s command to Abra- 
ham: ‘Get thee out of thy country, and 
from thy kindred, and from thy father’s 
house, unto a land that I will shew 
thee.’ Go forth from thy individual 
and parochial interests and learn the 
ways and thoughts of others, for that 
is thy only salvation. 

And this is coming. Everywhere 
groups of people are forming to culti- 
vate broader human understandings. 
But here again we must be on our 
guard. In their effort to control in- 
dividualism, many are resorting to the 
old mechanical measures of an out- 
lived era. This is especially true of 
socialism, which is still dominated by 


a mechanical spirit: I remember hear- 
ing Kurt Eisner, who was an honest 
idealist, if there ever was one, deliver a 
lecture on socialism in Berne. I never 
was so impressed as at that time with 
the feeling that this man, who con- 
ceived himself the prophet of a new 
age, was still the child and servant of: 
the old age, and that he failed utterly 
to grasp the truth that the first task of 
man to-day is to become human again. 
This is the tragedy of the whole Com- 
munist doctrine. It preaches frater- 
nity, without brotherly love, and imag- 
ines that its mechanical socialist scheme 
can take the place of the rhythmic 
heartbeat of mankind. 

Let me illustrate by an example: 
Our German students are suffering 
great hardships. Many are obliged to 
earn their daily bread by physical 
labor. Great numbers of them are 


working in the coal mines, shoulder to 
shoulder with the old miners, down far 


beneath the surface of the earth. This 
labor is for them a very great hardship. 
They ask themselves: ‘How can man 
live under these conditions? How did 
it happen that we never thought before 
of these brothers of ours in the bowels 
of the earth? Why was our old com- 
pulsory military service not so ar- 
ranged that every man should spend a 
period here? How much better we 
should have understood each other.’ 
I am convinced that in days to come 
the same intellectual and _ spiritual 
labor that is now devoted to engineer- 
ing problems will be perforce diverted 
to the greater problem of conquering 
the discords that now divide individ- 
uals, and social classes, and nations; 
and I believe that when that time 
comes we shall find the Sermon on the 
Mount not only divine truth, but also 
mundane truth. There are two ways 
of fighting evil: I can fight the evil 
outside me by striking wildly about me 
and giving free rein to all the comba- 
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tive passions in my own bosom; or I 
can follow another plan and fight first 
the evil in myself, weigh my own re- 
sponsibility and guilt, and thus set an 
example for others to do the same. 
That is the principle of the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

I remember an incident at a labor 
meeting in New York. A group of men 
gathered together to discuss the condi- 
tion of the clothing workers in that 
city. One speaker after another de- 
scribed their hopeless situation: every 
vessel brought new competitors and 
increased the rivalry and hatred be- 
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tween different groups and nationali- 
ties. . . . Then it chanced that some- 
one opened the door, and from the 
dark recesses of a distant room in the 
same building came the clear note of a 
cello. At once a breathless silence fell 
on the meeting, and each felt as if this 
were a symbol. What was needed was 
a different harmony, something other 
than mere grasping after material 
things. We must seek a chord that 
evokes a responsive chord in the hearts 
of others. That is the fundamental 
lesson that Christianity must teach our 
civilization. 


OBREGON’S MEXICO 


BY GABRIELA MISTRAL 


[This gifted Chilean poetess, whose real name is Lucilla Godoy, is now residing in Mezico.] 


From Espafta, June 30 
(Maprip LisrraL WEEKLY) 


GENERAL OBREGON is forty years old. 
His energetic features and vigorous 
figure reveal a man of strength, in spite 
of the empty sleeve that he wears as a 
souvenir of the Revolution. His clear, 
vivacious, intelligent eyes and frank 
smile relieve the natural sternness of his 
countenance. He speaks readily, but 
with a quiet and serious air, expressing 
his ideas without ambiguity, without 
concealing his convictions, in phrases 
as clean-cut as the lines of his face. 
He dresses with the simplicity of a 
North American President. His con- 
versation abounds in irony — the irony 
characteristic of his race, except that 
it is more kindly. He is anything but 
that uncultured and vain person whom. 


Blasco Ib4iiez describes in his preju- 
diced and insulting account of Mexico 
— a sensational work written expressly 
for the New York public, and based 
upon two months’ residence confined 
to the capital of a vast country still in 
the throes of a great rebirth. 

Obregon’s intuitive sagacity of mind, 
apparent at once to all who talk with 
him, more than compensates for the 
lack of a university education, which he 
never had an opportunity to acquire. 
This quality is not exceptional among 
his people, whom Jacinto Benavente 
calls the most intelligent nation of 
Spanish America. 

His conversation may disappoint 
visitors accustomed to the luxuriant 








metaphors of our conventional peacock 
orators, and puzzle diplomats familiar 
with Presidents who say nothing but 
conceal their sympathies and convic- 
tions under a cowardly cloud of astute 
evasions. Even the Yankees, when 
they are free to speak their minds with- 
out regard for their own government, 
commend enthusiastically his honesty 
and virile frankness. 

Mexico owes two years of peace and 
of intense and incredibly strenuous 
reconstruction to this sincerity and 
vigor. What his powerful hand has 
wrought for his country, shaken to its 
very foundations by anarchy; what he 
has accomplished toward restoring law 
and order, reéstablishing Mexico’s 
credit before the world, and giving a 
respite to his wearied and afflicted 
people, would entitle him to the unend- 
ing gratitude of his fellow citizens and 
the esteem of other nations, even 
though this short truce were all the 
record he handed down to history. 

But he has done much more. He has 
actually begun land reforms, which 
are indispensable in all Spanish 
America and will certainly be copied — 
with their passing errors corrected — 
by other countries. He has instituted 
educational reforms greater than our 
people have witnessed since the days 
of Sarmiento. He believes that the 
first problem facing his country is to 
educate its twelve million Indians, and 
to raise their standard of living. He be- 
lieves that a system of small freeholds 
will make the Indian feel that Mexico 
is indeed his fatherland; that the justly 
rewarded labor of the toiler will inspire 
him with real love of peace; that the 
ballot purified and guaranteed to all, 
together with the ownership of land, 
will identify the economic interests of 
the humblest individual with the 


highest welfare of the nation. Spain, 
and the Republican Governments that 
succeeded her in America, never man- 
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aged to convert the Indian into a 
citizen. Four centuries have been lost 
that should have been applied to this 
tremendous task. Consequently it is 
imperative to hasten these urgent re- 
forms at express speed, in order to 
make up for lost time. 

On the other hand, the demands of 
the peasants and the workingmen of 
Mexico repeat in an accentuated de- 
gree what we have witnessed in Europe 
since the World War. Men who have 
fought for years, who have lived in an 
inferno bereft of home associations, 
sacrificing health, family, and property, 
to a satanic struggle, have come back 
from the front determined to have full 
justice and no partial justice, immedi- 
ate reforms and not postponed or 
gradual reforms. The state of mind 
begotten in Europe by four years of 
war has been produced in Mexico by 
ten years of revolution. It is a situa- 
tion we must accept; it is logical and 
human. 

Other Spanish-American countries 
have not yet addressed themselves to 
the land question. To Mexico has 
been left the difficult task of making a 
beginning. This privilege of being a 
pioneer, marking a trail not blazed by 
any predecessor, is as onerous and peril- 
ous as it is glorious. The only prece- 
dents Mexico had were those of Europe; 
and let us never tire of emphasizing 
that European experience seldom 
serves as an example for America, 
for the two continents are radically 
unlike. In their great land-reform the 
revolutionary leaders of Mexico seek 
something more than to fulfill the 
promises they made the people; they 
hope to increase agricultural produc- 
tion by the subdivision of great estates. 
They have not yet attained the latter 
object, but look forward confidently to 
doing so within the next few years. 

This is what the Revolution has done 
for the peasant. The condition of in- 
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dustrial workers has already decidedly 
improved. A new labor-code drafted 
on sane but progressive lines, and in- 
corporating the latest experience of 
other countries, is now in process of 
enactment. 

Naturally these democratic reforms 
have interfered with old vested inter- 
ests. In considering this point, we must 
begin with one formidable fact that 
dominates all the rest: in Mexico the 
interests of a minority have always 
swayed the government of seventeen 
million people, of whom twelve million 
are Indians. Effective popular suffrage 
has never existed. When they tried to 
reverse this condition, the hitherto 
oppressed majority naturally over- 
turned things with a rough and un- 
discriminating hand. Elsewhere — in 
Chile, for example — the aristocracy 
and the middle classes together equal 
or outnumber the other elements of the 
population, and have therefore been 
able to temper discreetly the radical 
action of the laboring masses. In Mex- 
ico this is not the case. The only al- 
ternative is to accept the situation as it 
stands or to change the form of govern- 

. ment — which is, of course, impossible. 

The educational reforms accom- 
plished by the present Administration 
are so important, and incorporate so 
admirably the world’s best pedagogical 
experience and theories, that they are 
entitled to the admiration of our 
continent. Their salient features are 
the stress laid upon educating the In- 
dians, the larger attention given to 
primary instruction compared with 
secondary and higher instruction, and 
the practical character of the subjects 
taught. The aim is to make Mexico an 
efficient industrial nation; for only thus 
can the country defend itself against 
economic invasion, which is the fore- 
runner of political invasion. We can 
measure in a way what has been ac- 
complished so far by the fact that 
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appropriations for the- public schools 
have been multiplied nearly tenfold, 
and are much larger than those for the 
army and navy. I call this to the at- 
tention of Argentina, Brazil, and Cen- 
tral America, who are accustomed to 
regard the Mexicans as a people suffer- 
ing from political hysteria and to deny 
them the social vision and the human 
aspirations that their revolution has 
revealed. 

President Obregon is not invariably 
present at diplomatic gatherings, but 
he never fails to be on hand when the 
corner stone of a school building is to 
be laid, or any other ceremony in 
connection with education is to be held. 
Modern schoolhouses are rising on 
all sides in the capital and in the differ- 
ent cities, as tangible evidence of the 
positive accomplishments of his ad- 
ministration. 

Next to the land question is the 
petroleum question. Obregon’s politi- 
cal economy is no more and no less 
nationalist than that of the United 
States, which has just levied almost 
prohibitive customs duties upon foreign 
merchandise. Mexico’s petroleum 
wealth has been the cause of many 
disagreeable and tragic incidents in her 
national life, ever since the first wells 
were discovered. These discoveries 
mark the beginning of increasing fric- 
tion with her northern neighbor, whom 
she has always distrusted ever since the 
Yankees invaded her land and annexed 
a large fraction of her territories. 

Despite the scandalous intrigues and 
protests of the petroleum companies, 
the Mexican Government has nation- 
alized the subsoil. This is a vital 
question for the country, because the 
federal revenues are derived almost 
entirely from this source. Any nation 
is justified in defending its title to 
whatever has come to be its economic 
life-blood. 

The best proof that this law is not 
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unduly burdensome is the fact that the 
oil companies still divide fabulous 
dividends among their shareholders. 
Any increment in this profit would be 
subtracted from Mexico’s national 
wealth, and would violate every canon 
of the protectionist policy that the 
great nations of the world, without ex- 
ception, have maintained since the war. 
President Obregon discussed the 
controversy between the United States 
and Mexico without a word of hatred, 
but with a deep appreciation of what 
was due to the dignity both of his 
nation and of his race. He is keenly 
aware that if his country yields to the 
economic pressure of her northern 
neighbor, which has already over- 
whelmed Central America and the 
West Indies, the doom of the countries 
farther south will be at hand. The 
full significance of Mexico’s policy is 
not yet realized. In years to come, 
when her sister nations study its com- 
pass and effect, they will pay due 
tribute to the noble effort she is making 
in their behalf as well as her own. 
President Obregon’s Spanish-Amer- 
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icanism is sincere. Among his assist- 
ants in the Government are men from 
every part of our continent, especially 
from Central America. In discussing 
this subject with me, the President 
mentioned individually all the great 
propagandists of Spanish-American 
Union, from Rodé to Manuel Ugarte 
and Blanco Fombona. 

President Obregon’s family life is as 
modest as it is exemplary. He lives 
with extreme simplicity, not in the 
Castle of Chaputelpec, but in a resi- 
dence adjoining it. The tremendous 
labor of reconstructing a vast country 
resting on his shoulders practically cuts 
him off from all official social life. He 
is a fine, well-to-do country gentleman, 
sensibly averse to all ostentation. A 
revolution has lifted him to the supreme 
magistracy without affecting the 
Spartan simplicity of his habits. 

Thus I would synthesize the com- 
manding personality, sane revolution- 


ary energy, practical organizing ability, 
deep democratic sympathies, and faith- 
ful Spanish-Americanism of this loyal 
disciple of our race. 


SOVIET VILLAGE LIFE 


BY GEORG POPOFF 


From Frankfurter Zeitung, June 24 
(Liszrat Datty) 


‘Ou, if we could only turn Russia back 
two hundred years!’ That was the 
pious wish expressed in 1914 by the 
notorious Russian reactionary, Markov- 
Vtoroy. This chieftain of the Black 
Hundreds considered progress a curse; 
and the Asiatic Muscovy of the seven- 
teenth century seemed to him an ideal 
state. 


Only a few years have elapsed since 
the doughty Markov uttered these his- 
toric words in the Duma at St. 
Petersburg; and his dream has unex- 
pectedly. come true— though he is 
probably not gratified at the outcome. 
The Russian village has in many 
places retrograded so under the benign 
influence of war and Bolshevism that 
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the most matter-of-fact visitor wonders 
if malicious magic has not been at 
work. A person who knew the old 
Russian countryside as well as his own 
home will not recognize it now. Not a 
trace is left of the Russia whose people, 
features, manners, and habits Dos- 
toevskii, Tolstoi, Gor’kii, and Chekhov 
have immortalized. It is as if the clock 
of time were turned back for centuries. 
The provincial life with which we were 
familiar, with its despotic bureaucracy 
and its easy-going, well-to-do, free- 
living squirearchy has vanished — ut- 
terly vanished. The men who strutted 
through their more or less important 
roles in that former world, whose 
voices and gestures made so much of 
its life, have departed from the stage, 
leaving not an echo behind. 

If one compares life in a Russian 
village to-day with that described in a 
story written by Chekhov or Gor’kii 
twenty years ago, he feels as if these 
writers were historians describing con- 
ditions hundreds of years before the 
Bolsheviki. Everything has become 
more peasantish, more proletarian, 
and, as always happens where the 
masses rule, interesting personalities 
have disappeared and life has become 
dull and drab. 

Manners, in the social sense of the 
word, and the refinements of life have 
ceased to exist. Nothing is left but 
the peasant. Consequently the coun- 
try has become for a person of culture 
a wilderness, a desert in which the 
only phenomena are economic decay, 
moral degradation, famine, wrangling 
over grain taxes, and Communist 
innovations. 

The Russian village and the Russian 
provincial town are going to ruin in 
the same way as Moscow and Petro- 
grad—only more thoroughly and 
tragically. A village is not so sub- 
stantially built as a metropolis. If it is 
neglected, it falls to pieces quicker. In 
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journeying through the country the 
highways first call this to attention. 
They have not been repaired for years. 
Most of the trees planted along the 
roadsides have been cut down. In 
other districts the trees are stripped of 
their bark — to be used by the people 
as food. The fallen telegraph-poles are 
particularly depressing. In many prov- 
inces you travel along a road for hours 
with the same unvarying scene before 
your eyes: a monotonous level across 
which extends a seemingly endless row 
of these poles — one upright, the next 
leaning on the verge of falling, the 
third prostrate, with a tangle of wires 
at the top. You ask what caused it. 
Storms cannot be responsible for this 
general wreckage. The poles would 
seem to have been set in their places 
for all time; and yet they lie helter- 
skelter like so many broken reeds. 
The explanation is that civilized life 
has stood still for years. Human hands 
have hung idle. 

Country highways are not only 
ruined; they are also deserted. In some 
districts you meet practically no one. 
Yonder, where there was no railway 
connection, a stage line formerly ran. 
That exists no more. The booths and 
little shops formerly found along the 
principal roads have vanished. A 
traveler who does not reach his des- 
tination at the expected hour must 
camp in the:open country, for even 
private houses have for the most part 
been burned or otherwise destroyed. 
At intervals the traveler passes their 
ruins, still recalling days that have 
gone forever. Where the characters in 
Turgenev’s novels used to forgather in 
social circles, drinking tea, making 
love, living and laughing, charred walls 
glower to-day at the passer-by. Rus- 
sian country gentlemen were fond of 
the Empire style, and many of these 
ruins still lift graceful classical pillars 
on high as mementos of bygone days; 
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but all the rest is cinders and ruin. If 
you ask a peasant who wrought this 
destruction, he scratches his head and 
says, ‘Vlasti’ — the Government. But 
he is telling only half the truth; for he 
was a zealous helper of the Bolsheviki 
in all this plundering. 

Even in regions where there has 
been no fighting, no civil war, no 
famine to stamp grim scars of dis- 
aster upon the countryside, the vil- 
lages are almost equally neglected and 
dilapidated. The people in them are 
miserably clad and look half starved. 
Thatched roofs are falling in. Hedges 
and fences have been used for fuel. 
Little live stock is visible. Frequently 
you cannot tell exactly what has made 
the change; but everywhere there is 
the same depressing shadow of ruin. 

The worst feature is that this steady 
retrogression seems to be continuing. 
The new economic policy has made 
little difference, for in such districts 
private trading never ceased. But the 
general destitution, especially the lack 
of agricultural implements and live 
stock, grows more obvious, and the 
new economic policy has made no im- 
provements here. It has not been able 
to accomplish the only thing that 
would have helped — that is, to give 
the peasants merchandise for their 
grain, so they could replace their worn- 
out tools and implemenis. In this 
respect there has been no betterment. 
Subsistence agriculture continues. 

Contrary to what I saw in Moscow, 
there is very little new construction in 
the country. The few manor-houses 
that have escaped and are now ad- 
ministered by the authorities as gov- 
ernment property make no better im- 
pression. Flourishing farms formerly 
equipped with the latest improvements 
lie fallow and neglected, and yield 
practically no crops. 

In country towns conditions are no 
better than in the villages. These are 


still living on pre-war supplies, and the 
educated and middle classes have ut- 
terly disappeared. Everywhere, even 
in the smallest hamlets, — just as in 
Moscow, — one finds shops, but they 
sell only second-hand goods. Russia’s 
great liquidation has extended even to 
the remotest recesses of the giant em- 
pire. Money is worth more in the 
provinces than in the capital; but most 
transactions even there are conducted 
by barter. Supplies of many things are 
completely exhausted. For instance, 
one could not purchase an indispensa- 
ble medicine were he able to tender one 
hundred sacks of flour for it, simply 
because it is not to be had. The num- 
ber of physicians has diminished to the 
vanishing point. A Russian told me 
that in many parts of the country 
there are now fewer doctors and drug- 
stores than in the days of the Empress 
Catherine, adding with a smile: ‘In 
fact, sir, Russia has gone back two 
hundred years.’ 

Manners and morals have retro- 
graded even more strikingly in the 
country than in the larger cities. This 
is easily explained by the fact that 
during the last seven years the Russian 
peasantry has gone through war, revo- 
lution, Bolshevism, civil war, and 
famine. 

The Soviet Government has made 
an honest effort to improve the mental 
and moral condition of the peasants, 
but has not prevented conditions from 
growing steadily worse. Theft, rob- 
bery, and murder are daily incidents. 
In the smaller towns and villages it is 
literally impossible to go about at 
night. One is lucky to escape merely 
with the loss of his furs or overcoat. 
Davai shubu — ‘Hand over that coat!’ 
—is the footpad’s usual order. Very 
often the unsuspecting pedestrian is 
first felled with a stone and stripped of 
his clothing before he recovers con- 
sciousness. Once when I was stopping 
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in a village during a trip in the Govern- 
ment of Simbirsk, I was forced to go 
out after sundown. To my surprise, 
the Bolshevist commissar with whom 
I lodged detailed two Red Guards to 
accompany me, saying, ‘Otherwise I 
could not answer for your life.’ In the 
same district it was the regular thing 
for us to carry our revolvers ready in 
our hands when we went out for eve- 
ning sleigh-rides. I have often been a 
member of such parties. 

Another evil that is ruining the Rus- 
sian villages is the almost universal 
distillation of moonshine — Russians 
call it samogonka — and the beastly 
drunkenness that results. Stills are 
concealed in miserable huts and forest 
nooks, where handy peasants make 
their own ‘blessed vodka’ from grain 
or potatoes. This samogonka is an 
exceedingly poisonous, health-wreck- 
ing liquor. In spite of that everyone 
drinks it, and samogonka is as familiar 
and popular a word in Russia as bread 
or water elsewhere. It is killing the 
peasants off like flies. As a rule the 
liquor is ‘ennobled’ by adding various 
roots and chemicals. 

I read in a country newspaper the 
following conversation between two 
peasants, overheard after a village 
spree: — 

‘Was it strong — that vodka?’ 

‘How shall I say it — more poison- 
ous than strong.’ 

‘Poisonous?’ 

“Yes, sir, it was flavored with to- 
bacco, prussic acid, and copper oxide.’ 

‘Did they all live?’ 

‘No, Anthrope and Kuzuk did not 
get over it; they ’re dead. Probably 
they had some constitutional weakness. 
The others are all right.’ 

The local authorities have strict or- 
ders from the Kremlin to root out the 
samogonka evil vigorously and relent- 
lessly. They make a great show of 
obeying, but are easily bribed, fre- 
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quently with the very samogonka they 
are ordered to destroy. Bolshevist 
commissars are just as corrupt as the 
old Tsarist officials. The last few years 
have lowered moral standards, and the 
Soviet officials are also poorer men and 
have suffered greater privations than 
their predecessors of the ‘good old 
days.’ Consequently bribery is a regu- 
lar institution. 

Under the present government the 
country people are completely cut off 
from the civilized world. Large vil- 
lages of ten to twenty thousand in- 
habitants have no telegraphic service. 
Mail arrives perhaps once a year. Few 
newspapers are read and great events 
that excite the whole world are often 
utterly unknown in a Russian country 
town. For example, we may be per- 
fectly certain that of the one hundred 
and thirty million Russians, more or 
less, at least one hundred million do not 
know that Lloyd George has resigned, 
and eighty million never heard his 
name. Intellectually, the population 
of the Russian villages is about where 
it was before the war; but it is more 
isolated, more alienated from Europe. 
On the other hand, the people take far 
more interest in domestic problems 
than they did before. 

The Soviet Government is encourag- 
ing the latter interest by all means in 
its power. It is trying to bring the 
peasantry and the town proletariat 
closer together. But at the same time 
it endeavors to prevent European civ- 
ilization — or what it calls ‘capitalist 
civilization’ — from penetrating to the 
villages. This is having a peculiar in- 
tellectual effect upon the peasantry, 
and one can hardly determine whether 
they are becoming more intelligent or 
less intelligent as a result. 

In the Volga Government the peas- 
ants lay people sick with the fever in 
the snow naked, so that ‘the cold wind 
can blow away the heat.’ Prayers and 
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pious formule are constantly resorted 
to. An exorcism is written upon a card 
and hung around the patient’s neck, 
and he is not permitted to eat or drink 
anything for three days, in order that 
he may experience the full healing 
effect of this charm. If he does not 
recover, then his family and relatives 
beat him with clubs, brooms, and any- 
thing they can lay their hands on, in 
order to ‘chase out the Devil.’ In 
many cases the sick man is hitched to 
a plough, and after he has ploughed a 
while he is put in a Russian vapor- 
bath, and later massaged with petro- 
leum and tar — usually until he dies. 
Little children are rolled in dough and 
put in hot vapor-baths, under the im- 
pression that this precaution makes it 
easier for them to stand the heat. A 
popular preventive of cholera is to bury 
alive in the yard dogs, hogs, or poultry. 

Lynch law is constantly practised, 
especially in the famine districts. In 
some cases a victim of village justice 
is tied behind a wagon and dragged 
through the streets for hours. 

While the Soviet Government is 
energetically combating such brutality 
and superstitions, it simultaneously 
encourages them by its hostility to 
religion and studied contempt for the 
Church. The Unions of Communist 
Youth — called in Russian Komsomol 
— are expressly instructed to discredit 
religion. Members will tell you: ‘At a 
church you always get the same tire- 
some service; it is much more interest- 
ing at the cinema.’ On every religious 
festival, young men belonging to this 
society organize counter-processions to 
compete with the church processions 
that the country people still insist upon 
having. In these counter-processions 
caricatures of Christ, the Madonna, 
Buddha, and Mohammed are carried 
around with burlesque speeches at- 
tached to the figures. People of the 
younger generation are naturally alien- 


ated from their parents by these athe- 
istic ceremonies, and they are also 
artificially demoralized. It is one of 
the odd contradictions so character- 
istic of present-day Russia that many 
Bolshevist commissars, while officially 
persecuting religion, nevertheless se- 
cretly attend services, are married by 
priests, baptize their children, confess, 
fast, and perform all the rites of the 
Orthodox Church. ; 

In many districts the village schools 
have been closed. Where they still 
continue, the number of pupils has 
declined to the vanishing point. Coun- 
try schools have unquestionably gone 
backward, because lack of teachers 
and school supplies makes it impos- 
sible to keep them running. 

The influence of the Soviet rule upon 
the Russian village stands out on every 
side. In the old days, the best houses 
were occupied by the government 
vodka dispensary, the school, the vil- 
lage elder, and the all-powerful uriad- 
nic, or rural constable. These houses 
and the poor cabins that surrounded 
them are standing just where they 
stood in the days of Nicholas II; but 
they have new signs — Bolshevist 
signs: a Soviet star, a sledge and sickle, 


-and cryptic letters referring to Marx, 


Lenin, the Third International, and 
Communism. You find these in the 
tiniest villages, in the remotest parts of 
the country, wherever there is a bit of 
wall upon which they can be painted. 
Posters greet you everywhere in shriek- 
ing colors and futurist designs, printed 
or painted on cardboard or linen, flut- 
tering from dilapidated fences, sheds, 
and barns. Occasionally a plaster-of- 
Paris bust of Karl Marx will be seen in 
some humble straw-thatched hut, bat- 
tered and rain-stained perhaps, but 
still a reminder of the great Revolu- 
tion. These signs, futurist posters, and 
busts of Marx are the only vivid evi- 
dences of the Communist overturn 
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that come to the eyes of many a vil- 
lager. They are merely externals, but 
none the less they have an effect upon 
the peasant imagination. 

The Bolshevist Administration is 
just as intent upon ruling, guiding, and 
bossing the peasant as was the Admin- 
istration of the Tsar. The Soviet Com- 
munia has taken the place of the old 
village commune. Just as the Tsarist 
gendarmes used to keep their hand 
upon the pulse of peasant sentiment, 
now the Cheka performs this service. 
You realize in the country better than 
in the city that the Cheka is the real 
government. Every village has an ex- 
ecutive committee — ispolkom — but 
the village Chekist controls that body; 
and whoever objects is promptly 
threatened with being ‘stood against a 
wall’ or ‘thrown into the cellar.’ In 
the almost deserted and ruined towns 
and villages of the famine area, the 
Cheka building is practically the only 
place where there is still evidence of 
life and order. 

I once reached a town of this sort 
late at night. Everything was dark. 
It was like an abode of the dead. But 
in one house there was a brilliant light. 
Isaid to my driver: ‘Stop there. There 
are people in there.’ He replied: ‘No, 
you ’d better not. Those are the 
Cheka headquarters.’ 

Bolshevist innovations sometimes 
have a comic aspect. Not infrequently 
a village will be rudely awakened from 
its slumbers by a Soviet delegation. 
“What ’s the matter?’ 

‘We are going to electrify.’ 

And with a great waving of red flags 
and outpouring of Communist elo- 
quence a detachment of Red Guards 
will bring in a dynamo from the city. 
A group of huts that resembles ex- 
ternally nothing more than a village in 
Central Africa is to be electrified. As 
a rule the dynamos are not imported, 
but have merely been borrowed from 
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some factory in the city that has 
ceased operations. Naturally it does 
not bring new life to the village, which 
has more serious things to think about. 
The Communist speeches are hardly 
over, the curious and dirty peasants 
have hardly dispersed to their homes, 
before the motor is deserted and 
abandoned, in most instances, to neglect 
and rust. The villagers carry on, as 
they have always done, without elec- 
trification, and gossip in their idle 
hours over vague rumors of ‘the resur- 
rected Tsar,’ the ‘war with Poland,’ 
and the new grain-taxes. 

The Soviet village lives on rumors, 
which, in view of the universal isola- 
tion of country life, is natural. Such 
conversations as the following, which 
I quote from Pravda, are typical: — 

‘Vasilich, dost thou know the Bolshe- 
viki have fled from Saredino and taken 
all the church property with them?’ 

‘Is that true?’ 

“Yes, they have fled; Lenin has re- 
signed. He was a great defender of the 
Church.’ 

‘Ah! Mitrich, may our troubles soon 
be over.’ 

‘They will, soon. Look there how the 
telegraph poles have fallen — they 
feared somebody would hang them.’ 

One might infer from conversations 
like this that the peasants are dis- 
satisfied with the Soviet Government; 
but that is not the case. Such remarks 
are merely habitual grumblings, and do 
not register any state of mind. The 
real demands of the Russian peasant, 
now that grain-requisitioning has 
largely ceased, are satisfied. His scale 
of living is of the simplest. The general 
neglect, dilapidation, and retrogression 
in the country, his own unfortunate 
condition, and all the other discourag- 
ing and horribly repellent things that 
are happening in Russia, he merely 
does not see. 

In other words, the Russian village 
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is inhabited by an indolent and unex- 
acting population, which is poorer and 
dirtier than ever. An outside power, 
bringing unfamiliar ideas, interferes 
now and then with its existence. The 
Russian village is a world in itself, as 
remarkable and varied as human life; 
and the more we study a typical coun- 
tryside, the more apparent it becomes 


that it represents to-day a peculiar 
combination of retrogression and prog- 
ress, of economic decay and moral 
decadence on the one hand and of the 
silent acceptance of new social forms 
and ideas on the other, of growing 
oblivion to whatever precipitated the 
war and unconscious absorption of the 
external aspects of Communism. 


REVAL, RIGA, AND PASSPORTS 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


From the Morning Post, July 14 
(Lonpon Tory Datty) 


TuE pilot had scrambled down his rope- 
ladder to be sculled to the Aransgrund 
lightship, and the last friendly spire of 
Helsingfors had been engulfed by the 
sea, when there crept above the south- 
ern horizon the bristly, obsolete outline 
of a four-funneled first-class cruiser, so 
familiar to English longshoremen in 
bygone days. What on earth could she 
be, one asked, for the smart-looking 
little Esthonian Navy has nothing 
bigger than the ‘Novik’ class of tor- 
pedo-catchers; the Finns, too, have 
only small craft; and, apart from the 
improbability of her being a Red 
warship out on a cruise, the Bolsheviki 
have nothing of this type nowadays. 

But the last shot was nearest the 
mark, if not on it. The mysterious war- 
ship, though heading west, failed to 
cross our bows, but remained obsti- 
nately stationary, for the good reason, 
as soon appeared, that she was hard 
and fast aground. 

Then the puzzle was solved in a 
flash; it was the old Rossija, that 
parted from her tug last winter when 


being towed to Germany to be broken 
up, and drifted on to the Kokskir reef. 
She is a ship with a history, for in 1904 
she was one of the Vladivostok cruiser- 
squadron that alone kept the seas when 
the battleships were penned into Port 
Arthur like broken-winged ducks, and 
caused an ‘incident’ by catching the 
Knight Commander, bound for Japan 
with contraband of war, and sinking 
her. Here she is destined to end her 
days, a stripped, melancholy shell, 
to be lingeringly disintegrated by wave 
and weather in full view of what once 
was Russian coast, scarce an hour’s 
steam from the old naval port of 
Reval. 

The Reval roadstead is detestably 
exposed; the two islands that guard the 
entrance to the bay leave wide gaps 
through which the sea rolls in from 
north and west, so that there is ‘mo- 
tion’ right up to the harbor’s mouth. 
For this reason a good many passengers 
fail to appreciate the wonderful pros- 
pect of Reval from the sea, with the 
medizeval citadel mounting guard over 
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the lower town and the age-old, taper- 
ing spires of St. Olai and St. Nikolaus 
soaring scornfully alongside the red- 
brick Russian cathedral, whose garish 
gilded cupolas catch the afternoon 
sunshine. Picturesque places are only 
too often not good to live in, and few 
foreigners would choose to live in 
Reval. 

But if Reval still makes on the stran- 
ger an impression of dinginess and 
neglect, no one who knew it two or 
three years ago will deny that there has 
been since then an enormous improve- 
ment in the aspect of the city and the 
material conditions of life. There is 
very much less obvious poverty, far 
fewer ragged and ill-shod people; the 
soldiers, sailors, and police are well 
and smartly uniformed; indeed, the 
police officials who board the steamer 
to examine passports are overwhelm- 
ingly dapper in their gray-green kit. 
The overexporting of foodstuffs, I am 
told, has of late caused a sharp rise 
in the price of such things as butter and 
eggs, to the natural discontent of the 
masses. It would be rash, however, 
to draw conclusions as to popular 
dissatisfaction from the recent elec- 
toral gains of the Communists, for 
these were balanced by Independent- 
Socialist losses, and imply no weaken- 
ing of the bourgeoisie. 

Plentiful communications exist where 
formerly there were none. Smart little 
red omnibuses rapidly thread the 
narrow streets and bump over the 
rough suburban roads, while the old 
horse tramcars, now fitted with motors, 
jolt painfully, with shrieking window- 
panes, down to the Katharinental. 
Hither, of a summer evening, many 
idlers make their way, to saunter in 
the lovely verdant park round the 
summer palace built by Peter the 
Great, or, on the seaside promenade 
beyond, inhale the ozone that is, no 
doubt, only fortified by the Reval 
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drainage system, which here seeks the 
Baltic down the channel of an innocent 
little stream, of Arcadian aspect and 
pungent odor. A long row of taxicabs 
—fine foreign cars of a variety of 
makes — stands on the Russian Mar- 
ket, and in every little square, at 
every conspicuous street-corner, horse- 
droshkies are in waiting. Indeed, there 
is a positive glut of cabs in Reval; one 
cannot understand how their owners 
make a living, unless it be that many 
foreigners take cabs everywhere to 
avoid the cobblestones, and pay far 
more than the legal fare. 

The hotels still leave much to be 
desired, as regards both cleanliness 
and treatment of travelers; the pro- 
prietors, speculating greedily if short- 
sightedly on the notorious lack of 
accommodation, insist on charging for 
one or even more extra days if a room 
be reserved in advance. Yet the hotel 
I am now staying in is, I am bound to 
say, surprisingly clean and well run. 

I am told that the administration 
and general conduct of affairs in Latvia 
shows a marked improvement. The 
customs authorities have long aban- 
doned the piratical methods which two 
years ago caused so many scandalous 
scenes at Lettish frontier-stations;’ 
people are no longer despoiled of 
rings, watches, cameras, and super- 
fluous shirts and socks when leaving 
the country. The officials, of course, 
were only conscientiously executing 
idiotic regulations, and no blame at- 
tached to them. Their treatment of 
travelers, both entering and leaving 
the country, is now gentleness itself. 

The passport administration, how- 
ever, still leaves room for improve- 
ment. The unrelenting and undiscrim- 
inating enforcement of the regulation 
by which every person leaving the 
country must have his passport 
stamped with the formula, Contre le 
départ de Lettonie il n’y a aucune objec- 
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tion, has recently led to unfortunate 
incidents calculated seriously to injure 
Latvia’s prestige abroad. 

A professor from Brussels, secretary 
of the International Association of 
League of Nations Associations, when 
proceeding to Reval, was turned off 
the train at Walk in the middle of the 
night and sent back to Riga. What 
made this incident all the more ludi- 
crous and more unfortunate was that 
the eminent gentleman had _ been 
ceremoniously seen off at Riga station 
by a representative of the Lettish 
Foreign Office. The members of a 
Finnish trade delegation bound for 
Poland were, for the same reason, 
compelled to leave the train near 
Dvinsk. 

Many good stories, more or less 
authentic, are told of travelers’ ex- 
periences in this region of close-set 
frontiers, especially on the tiresome 
stretch of railway between Berlin and 
Riga, on which no less than four fron- 
tiers are crossed and there are, in 
theory, eight examinations. An English 
lady bound for Riga arrived duly at the 
Lithuanian frontier, where the in- 
specting official pointed out that her 
passport bore no Lithuanian visa. 
She blandly explained that she had 
applied for no Lithuanian visa because 
she did not know such a thing was 
required, she having been until that 
moment under the impression that 
Lithuania was not a separate State, 
but ‘a part of Latvia.’ This argument, 
possibly reénforced by more tangible 
persuasions, melted the official, who 
stamped her passport for the passage 
through Lithuanian territory. 

It has also happened at least once, 
if not more often, that an English- 
man, having arrived at the ‘Polish 
corridor’ without a Polish visa, has 
stoutly refused to leave the train at 
the bidding of the Polish officials, 
who finally left him in the train, but 
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took away his passport. At the next 
frontier, that between the ‘corridor’ 
and East Prussia, the traveler de- 
scribed with warmth to the Germans 
the outrageous treatment he had 
suffered at the hands of the Poles, who 
had even taken away his passport. 
The Germans, moved to sympathy by 
the recital of this latest victim of Polish 
brutality, allowed him passage through 
East Prussia to the Lithuanian border. 
Here the tale of woe was repeated; 
the Lithuanians, being no less anti- 
Polish than the Germans, listened 
pained and shocked to these fresh 
proofs of Polish baseness, and the 
passportless traveler was sped on his 
way like a king, or rather a three-year 
president. 

The last fence was the frontier of 
Latvia. It is the reasonable practice 
of the Lettish passport authorities — 
so draconic in their treatment of 
unauthorized attempts to leave the 
country — not to turn back at the 
frontier persons entering without a 
proper legitimation, but to send them 
on to Riga to be dealt with by the 
police there; and so our Englishman 
managed to cross, of the four frontiers 
between Berlin and Riga, one without 
a visa and the remaining three without 
a passport at all. 

The following and final incident is 
said to have occurred a few years ago, 
not in Latvia, but in a country a good 
deal farther north. During the interval 
that has since elapsed a certain ele- 
ment of exaggeration appears to have 
crept into the story. A gentleman 
wrote to the British passport officer 
asking him to grant visas to a family 
in which he was interested, consisting 
of a grandfather and grandmother, a 
father and mother, and several chil- 
dren. He forwarded their passports, 
and begged the passport officer to 
grant the visa for a fine day, as‘he 
was anxious that his protégés, two of 
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whom were elderly, should have a 
comfortable voyage. 

The passport officer was willing 
enough to oblige, but his task was 
complicated by the fact that there was 
not a steamer every day, and, assuming 
the weather to be fine on the day when 
a boat was to sail, he would have to 
inform the family that their visa had 
been granted for that day and they 
must immediately embark. 

As it happened, though he punc- 
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tiliously observed the heavens every 
day when a steamer was to sail, there 
was a long spell of bad weather, and 
he was obliged time after time to post- 
pone the stamping of the passports. 
Weeks passed in waiting, until one 
day the passport officer received a 
letter from the patron of the emigrating 
family, which ran thus: ‘I regret to 
state that the grandmother is dead, 
and therefore, so far as I understand, 
will not require a visa.’ 


THE CHATEAU 


BY HILAIRE BELLOC 


From the New Statesman, June 9 
(Lonpon Lrserat Labor WEEKLY) 


THERE is a great house which stood 
once in the woods of a small village 
some three miles from Versailles. It 
still stands— and woods about it. I 
know it well. 

It is built in the majestic and sober 
manner of its time — not quite two 
hundred years ago; airy, in great suites 
of rooms, with the windows lighting 
them from either side. The ground 
falls away from before it in a park, 
with tall trees forming a sweep of 
descending lawn, and it is faced by the 
enclosing hills, where the trees hide 
all but the summit of a long, arched 
aqueduct, which furnished the foun- 
tains of the King’s palace. The west 
illumines that slope at evening; the 
summer sun sets behind the arches of 
that old, high aqueduct on its ridges of 
the hills, and far away beyond, miles 
away, are the farther hills, which are 
the threshold of the Vexin; while to 
the right, to the northwards, lies 


mistedly the plain of the Seine. In 
this house, in the very heart of the 
eighteenth century, and in the crisis of 
its fate, Louis, the King of France, the 
fifteenth of that name, sat waiting by 
the fire; for it was autumn, and they 
had brought in chestnut logs from the 
woods and lit them. 

The coach stood outside the glass- 
roofed porch, having just brought its 
master — for he had come suddenly, 
capriciously, without warning, as was 
his habit in these last years — and the 
Pompadour was within. 

He sat there waiting for her, putting 
out his hands in a simple gesture 
towards the fire, unwatched, alone; his 
fine deep eyes were full of mood and 
reverie, and also of the beginnings of 
despair; but he had come for compan- 
ionship. 

The brief two years of passion, the 
three years of intimacy, had passed, 
but something more enduring remained 
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in that strange soul which could not 
tear itself away from any roots, and 
yet could not act: full of energy within, 
of emotion, even of desire, but lacking 
the strength to pierce that shell which 
cursedly bound it from the outside 
world. There he sat, waiting for the 
Pompadour, and still putting out his 
hands to the warmth of the fire after 
the damp coldness of that autumn 
drive. 

In the vestibule without four gentle- 
men whispered; and in the far stair- 
cases of the place a discreet servant had 
brought the message to his friend. 

Before that fire, less lonely for his 
loneliness, the last of the undisturbed 
kings, the last secure king of that 
tremendous line, communed with his 
own mind. 

It was not a communion of despair, 
though despair was creeping in to the 
outer parts of his soul; it was a com- 
munion of hopeless fatigue — not fa- 
tigue as yet of the body, but an impos- 
sible fatigue of the soul; his body was 
still strong; his soul could still perfectly 
use that instrument — yet there was 
nothing left; he had tried all things. 
He had discovered in childhood how 
this half-divine position cut him off 
from men. He had hated, he had ac- 
cepted, he had used his isolation; he 
had tried to be two men — and the 
end of that is destruction. He had 
tried to be what all his duty should 
make him, and yet to be a man sur- 
rounded by habits and by a domestic 
air. Under the twin effort he had fallen 
to be a man entirely alone, yet with 
certain friends; yet with one friend — 
no longer a lover, but notedly a friend. 

The restlessness which came of his 
unhappy mood stirred him as he thus 
sat alone. He swung up suddenly 
from his chair, turned round, peered 
here and there at ornaments in the 
room before him, looked closely at a 
piece of Chinese work upon a shelf, 
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thought it odd, yet discovered at 
once its genius; then strolled to the 
long window upon his right, and 
looked with eyes too full of reminis- 
cence towards the aqueduct and the 
wooded hill. The autumn evening was 
reddening, but there was sun behind 
the clouds, and, far on the horizon, a 
shaft of light against which St. Ger- 
main stood delicately. ... All his 
life had run in that little groove of one 
countryside — the Parisis. He had 
lost power to feel other things, and 
yet he remembered one or two longer 
drives, and he smiled as he thought of 
the noise, the peril, the wind, the ac- 
clamations of Fontenoy, and _ the 
repose of that battle evening after 
victory. 

It was seven years gone; but seven 
years seems long in what is still the 
active middle of life. Too soon was he 
to know how seven years would race 
by in the degradation of sense, when 
the later years of a man have led him 
into a closed labyrinth of lust. 

As he still stood looking to the north 
through the window across that after- 
noon autumn air, with the majesty of 
the high trees framing his landscape, he 
heard a step he thought he knew. His 
attitude changed. He started round. 
It died away again. She was long in 
coming! 

He felt the chill of this place, and, 
sensitive to every slight impression of 
the body, long steeped in immediate 
enjoyment of every detail of luxury, 
he moved at once instinctively back 
to that chair before the fire and sat 
him down again; but this time leaning 
backwards, his arms on the arms of the 
gilded thing that supported him, and a 
deeper reverie in his eyes. 

The chestnut logs had caught; they 
made a murmuring which effaced time 
and was a sort of lullaby. For some 
few moments he did not know that he 
was waiting for a step and a voice, 
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though they were those of a friend. 
For some few moments he did but 
dream, and there passed before his 
mind certain odd convictions which 
inhabited it, and certain common ter- 
rors; both of these stood against a 
background of disappointment and of 
nothingness. ... None of his line 
could be lost ... none of his line 
could be lost. . . . St. Louis had bap- 
tized them all into a sort of security. 
... So that the poor were not op- 
pressed, so that he were always master 
of the rich, and a true King, his soul 
was at last secure. .. . Nor was he 
too much to blame. These awful and 
remote dignities of kingship must be 
counterweighted by something human; 
it was a crying need, and affection, 
though passing, was still affection. 
. . . There was no gallery of faces in 
his mind .. . he had been good to 
all these women and would be good to 
all to come. 

But there had now come upon him 
friendship. Though the particular love 
had passed and all its habits, friend- 
ship remained; and friendship, even to 
a man so jaded, was a profound thing. 

Even as he thus mused he heard the 
step which was unmistakable, and a 
particular voice greeting his gentlemen 
without salutations in the vestibule. 
That charming voice answered their 
respect without any insolence and yet 
with a certain frankness which was 
properly bred of a great, a thoroughly 
exalted place now long enjoyed. Then 
the tall white-and-gilt door was opened 
—one leaf of it — by a hand delicate 
and poised, shut at once, and he took 
her hands. 

Now at last he was at home, and 
for some few minutes the intolerable 
tedium, the inexorable weight of what 
life had come to be for him, would be 
lifted; the voice was enough for that, 
and the gestures, and the more than 
kindness of the face; the sympathy in 
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everything of the senses, and common 
memories apparently unregretted, and 
permitting her, apparently (he did not 
deceive himself, he believed it, though 
to her it was bitter enough), a powerful 
abandonment of the past. 

She had all that remains of youth in 
the beginning of her maturity, which 
endeared her the more to him, and an 
acquiescence in this new relation, in 
this frank friendship, which yet again 
endeared her to him. Yes... he 
was sure . . . affection was a stronger 
motive with her than the mere desire 
to retain a power in great affairs, which 
she also loved. 

That fresh, that musical, that com- 
panionable voice soothed him, sup- 
ported him, and nourished him; he 
was steeped in home. 

So those two sat together before 
that fire, using little names they had 
used for so many years; he receiving 
what he had never known with any 
other — I mean the maternity and the 
sisterhood of women, so strongly reén- 
forced by recently remembered, re- 
cently practised love. She alone could 
ask him, without his first speaking, 
whether he would not remain. (In the 
kitchens towards the ménage what 
courses had she not prepared!) But 
the Furies were upon him again, the 
cold Furies of the body and of the 
soul, the Furies of exhausted passions, 
which led to no end. The Furies of the 
flesh. He could not rest; he rose again. 
They had been together twenty min- 
utes. It was enough for him, and he 
could not think of her save as in rela- 
tion to himself. Yet was this man not 
selfish, only cursed; but this curse 
could not now be lifted. He might once 
have conjured it not so long ago — it 
was too late. 

The gentlemen in the vestibule drew 
themselves up as they heard his step, 
not stiffly, but with just that rectitude 
which marked the obeisance of great 
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names to their master, and he and she 
went out, talking almost gayly, to the 
doors of the coach. He gave her an 
appointment, not for the morrow, for 
he had public business that he hated, 
but for the morrow after, and at Ver- 
sailles. He needed her advice with the 
envoys and she must meet these for- 
eigners. Whereat they smiled at each 
other. Then went he into his coach and 
his gentlemen with him. They drove 


up to the great iron gates before this 
little palace; they turned to the right 
along the road to Versailles. 

She went about her business in the 
house; she could not help but listen 
with a part of her mind, strangely de- 
tached though it were, to the last clat- 
ter of the horses beyond the wall, and 
neither he nor she understood that 
the monarchy had been wasted, lost, 
thrown away. 


MAURICE HEWLETT, MAN OF MANY TALENTS 


BY J. C. SQUIRE 


[It ts agreeable to recall that many of Maurice Hewlett’s last essays, of which Mr. Squire 
speaks, were reprinted in the Living Age. Mr. Squire’s last book of verse, American Poems, 
so called because many of them were written during his recent American tour, is being widely 


discussed in literary London.] 


From the Outlook, June 23 
(Lonpon Lert-CEnTRE LitERARY WEEKLY) 


WueEn Maurice Hewlett was a popu- 
lar novelist and a favorite of the car- 
toonists and the paragraphists they 
used always to remark that he looked 
more like a diplomatist than an artist. 
He was well-groomed, well-tailored, 
and upright; he had a bald head, gray 
hair, and a gray moustache and im- 
perial. Photographed at a distance he 
might have given that impression of 
conventional distinction. But, closer, 
there was no conventionality about 
him. The eyes, set in deep hollows, 
burned; the mouth was at once full and 
tightly set. Expressions fleeted across 
his face like cloud-shadows across the 
sea. I remember him walking about his 
gardens in a brown dressing-gown and 
sandals, with bare feet, gray and 
cadaverous. Then he looked like a 


monk. I remember him talking about 
the wages of Wiltshire laborers and the 
sorrows of Wiltshire women widowed 
by a war they did not understand; then 
he looked like a crusader. And I re- 
member him chuckling over the old 
scandals of Creevey, Horace Walpole, 
and Greville, over the flux of reputa- 
tions, over the humbug of politicians: 
and then he looked like a faun. 

The faun-like look, I think, would 
have come into his face had he been 
able to see the obituary notices of him, 
complete with ancient photograph, 
which have appeared in the press. Be- 
ing a man of genius and of sense he was 
completely detached about his own per- 
formances, and a frank realist about his 
own prestige. He had begun, later than 
most, with a tremendous success. The 
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Forest Lovers, a pre-Raphaelite tapestry 
in print, was a tremendous success in 
two continents. Richard Yea-and-Nay, 
not so good a book, almost equaled it; 
The Queen’s Quair, a far better book, 
lagged rather behind. After that he 
wrote contemporary, or almost con- 
temporary, novels: books about the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
centuries. After those he wrote prose 
versions of northern sagas. As each 
work appeared the interest of criticsand 
public diminished. To the public he 
was an irritating man who refused to go 
on doing the same thing; to the critics he 
was a former best-seller who was play- 
ing about with all kinds of literature in 
his old age, and ought to be punished 
for ever having been a best-seller. 

He himself, and those few who 
continued to read him, knew he was a 
man of strong genius who cared nothing 
about what he had done yesterday, and 
only cared about the medium which 
should express him to-day. I have 
heard him say (it was unjust, but came 
from a mood of exasperation) that The 
Forest Lovers was ‘tushery,’ and I have 
heard him say that some of his later 
novels were produced in boredom be- 
cause he had to make some money. All 
his interest in his latter years, all his 
passion for life, all his learning, all his 
intellectual concentration, went into 
his poems and his essays. These, being 
as it were a postscript to a novelistic 
career, were taken very little notice of. 
“My dear chap, don’t make any ‘mis- 
take, you won’t get them to read me.’ 
That is what he used to say; adding to 
it various uncomplimentary remarks 
about the idiots who do happen to be in 
fashion. One would argue; he would 
reply, with sardonic cheerfulness, that 
he dared say some of it would be read 
after he was dead. Now one knows that 
it will. The press could hardly have 
been more effusive had Mr. Lloyd 
George himself shuffled off the coil. 
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Hewlett, let us hope, from some van- 
tage-point, has observed the hubbub, 
and heartily laughed. 

In the last ten years of his life 
Maurice Hewlett did the best work of 
his life. The English adaptations of 
northern sagas may not be to every- 
one’s liking. He learned Icelandic to do 
them; he knew that few would read 
them; he could not help writing them. 
Certainly, there are those to whom the 
very names of Norse heroes are a de- 
terrent. But the later essays and poems 
labor under no such handicap; and it is 
fair to say that had they been the work 
of a man who had no record of other 
achievement behind him Hewlett’s 
later essays and poems would have been 
held to justify a considerable reputa- 
tion. The trouble was that people, 
accustomed to regard Hewlett as the 
author of The Forest Lovers, would not 
even look at them, so great is their dis- 
like of versatility and so reluctant are 
they to face the fact that a man may 
go on growing all his life. 

The essay was entirely a late de- 
velopment with Hewlett. He was an 
extraordinarily full man. He was 
charged with English history; he knew 
his classics; he was thoroughly well 
read in every branch of English litera- 
ture; he had a strong sense of the soil 
and its inhabitants; his sense of humor 
was as marked as his sense of the beauti- 
ful. Human character, good or vile, 
fascinated him; he had a great memory 
for stories and a theory about every 
literary and biographical problem there 
is. After entertaining his friends with 
his conversation for many years it sud- 
denly occurred to him to pour his con- 
versation out in print. The fruits of 
that discovery are to be found in three 
volumes: In a Green Shade, Wiltshire 
Essays, and Extemporary Essays. Many 
of the latter, by the way, appeared in 
the Times, and there is a mild conse- 
quent joke in the title of the collection. 
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They are all like talk and like his talk; 
learned, spontaneous, discursive, sud- 
den to begin and sharp to end. ‘Archi- 
tecture’ will not be found in most of 
them, or any attempt to exhaust a sub- 
ject. Nor, in spite of the general as- 
sumptions about the author of The 
Forest Lovers, will there be found in 
them any purple patches, any attempt 
at pretty writing. He could not help 
certain oddities of language: for they 
came naturally to him: he spoke richly, 
and sometimes archaically, as he wrote. 
But everything was set down in very 
few words; and the thing said was what 
mattered most. I do not think that any 
modern essayist has ever packed his 
essays so full of what is called ‘matter’: 
learning, reflection, jest. He never said 
a thing twice in different words, and 
never pretended to knowledge that he 
did not possess. The knowledge that he 
did possess sufficed him. It was almost 
impossible to mention to him in con- 
versation a thing which he did not 
know about; and everything was alive 
tohim. His knowledge and imagination 
working together made the whole past, 
and the whole of literature, live for him. 
He would argue — with extreme 
pungency of phrase — about M. Poin- 
caré, Falstaff, Pickwick, Lady Blessing- 
ton, Dr. Johnson, Pope, Browning, and 
Horace in precisely the same tone of 
voice, and always with the air of a man 
who had known them all. He was very 
vehement about all these people. He 
loved contradicting, and, unlike most 
people who like contradicting, he did 
not in the least mind being contradicted. 
Asa fact he rather enjoyed it. ‘If that’s 
what you think, my dear fellow, I’m 
sorry for you. Now I suppose you want 
a whiskey. Poison. D’you want to 
take anything to bed? Here’s a work 
by a damn fool who imitates me. No, I 
should n’t advise you to read it. Here’s 
old Forman’s Keats. Here’s Fanny 
Burney. Take that. A minx.’ 
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Those poor sentences are meant to 
indicate the ejaculatory and discursive 
character of his talk, which poured out 
into his essays. Not his words, but his 
actions, would have to be chronicled to 
illustrate those qualities of heart which 
produced his poems, and particularly 
his later poems. The sober critic of 
Maurice Hewlett may find all sorts of 
faults in his work. Some of the novels 
are bad. His earlier style, sometimes, 
is reminiscent of Meredith (whom, 
incidentally, he intensely disliked) in its 
elaborateness of manner; and there was 
(though it was probably unknown to 
himself) a curious sensual streak in him 
which produced occasionally passages 
which in any other author he would 
himself have objected to. He wrote 
hastily; he was so restless that he could 
seldom brood and brood until he had 
perfected an idea or a paragraph. His 
fondness for classical allusion, his great 
knowledge of history, were sometimes 
obstacles, and led him to overload 
prose and verse with superfluous ref- 
erences, delightful to himself but ir- 
ritating to the reader. But the critic 
will find it hard to pick holes in his last 
three volumes of verse, and particularly 
in the two long poems, The Song of the 
Plow and The Village Wife’s Lament. 
These both sprang direct from his 
generous impulses: they were written 
for their own sake and for the sake of 
humanity; he wanted people to read 
them only because he wanted people to 
be persuaded by them; but he was suf- 
ficient of a natural artist to leave his 
advocacy implicit. The Song of the 
Plow, perhaps the most powerful long 
poem which has been written since 
Tennyson died, is an epic of the English 
agricultural laborer. Hewlett had all 
sorts of theories about Celts, Saxons, 
Normans, long heads and round heads, 
fair hair and dark hair, which occasion- 
ally peep in here and elsewhere, but es- 
sentially his picture of the village, going 
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on for a thousand years amid the 
alarums and excursions, is an accurate 
one. The poem, written in octosyllabic 
terza rima, runs on most vigorously, 
with occasional passages of great elo- 
quence or of exquisite quiet beauty. 
And in the course of it he gives a 
remarkably compressed summary of 
English agrarian history (he was years 
in the Land Registry and knew every 
document), and at the same time an af- 
fecting picture of the common human 
lot, of the man working, in sun and rain, 
but mostly in rain, until the night 
cometh when no man can work, of 
patient Hodge bearing his many loads 
and rejoicing in his few holidays, of 
the general people acquiescing in the 
tyrannies and staring at the triumphs of 
the flamboyant masters who ride upon 
their backs. 
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That poem, now, no doubt, about to 
be recognized, was a very memorable: 
piece of work; for all its lopsided propa- 
ganda it will probably be a classic. The 
Village Wife’s Lament, a narrative in 
ballad-metre, is slighter and has no 
space for learning; but it should live by 
virtue of its stark sincerity and skill. 
It is the autobiographical lament of a 
young rural widow — Hewlett inti- 
mately knew his Wiltshire County folk 
— bereaved of man and child; her 
anguished protest against destiny and 
human government. It is so much of a 
piece that quotation from it is difficult. 
I can only send readers to the book: to 
that book, to the three volumes of es- 
says, to The Song of the Plow, to The 
Queen’s Quair, and, finally, to the Little 
Novels of Italy, the cream of his early 
work, 
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BY ERNST HAECKEL 


[The following article is an extract from a new book by Ernst Haeckel, entitled Berg- und 
Seefahrten, made up from papers discovered after his death.] 


From Pester Lloyd, June 22 
(Bupapest GerMaNn-Hounaarian Datty) 


Tuesday, March 5.— Rambles through 
all parts of the city took up the 
whole morning. I visited the three 
cemeteries near the city gates, the 
Mohammedan with its beautiful palm 
grove, the Jewish with a cluster of 
white gravestones all of the same shape, 
and the Christian, which is in the 
European fashion. Afternoon and eve- 
ning we spent on the chief square, an 
oblong, rectangular space surrounded 
by wide courtyards in whose neighbor- 


hood the Arabian bazaars and the 
very small shops are situated. In this 
vicinity, toward evening, when the 
work is done, the whole Moorish 
population assemble in order to amuse 
themselves in their own way. In five 
or six different places circles of specta- 
tors gather, in the centres of which pan- 
tomime comedies, songs, games with 
rings, conjuring with serpents or spir- 
its, and similar entertainments are 
presented. Where the circle of spec- 
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tators stands near the walls of the 
houses around a square, a fire is usually 
lighted, with from four to six Negroes 
sitting around it, who keep up a mo- 
notonous and deafening din with 
tambourines, castanets, and other pe- 
culiar percussion instruments — music 
which is greatly admired here. 

The pantomimes are very amusing, 
and the snake-charming is especially 
so; but even more amusing than the 
actors themselves is the variegated 
ring of spectators, men and children 
clad in robes of every color, who with 
the liveliest interest and sympathetic 
gestures follow the performance and 
indicate their pleasure by loud shouts. 
Women are excluded, since they are 
regarded by the Arabs as merely a 
useful species of domestic animal and 
correspondingly treated. The heavily 
veiled women one meets are for the 
most part loaded like beasts of burden, 
and they have no part in amusements. 

The actors in these pantomimes are 
mostly young Negroes, who are dis- 
tinguished from the more serious and 
thoughtful white Arabs by their far 
greater liveliness and inventiveness. 
The Negro children, with their heads 
shorn except for a little braided pigtail 
at the top of the skull, look especially 
appealing. Many of the Negroes are 
tattooed on breast, face, and arms. 

Wednesday, March 6.— An excur- 
sion into the mountains. A glorious 
day, full to the brim of the enjoyment 
of nature. 

In the shadow of the wild-olive trees 
a magnificent spring growth of fragrant 
flowers has developed, especially the 
slender asphodels, tender violet-colored 
sword-lilies or irises, crocuses, pretty 
white crossflowers, and many brightly 
colored sweet peas and composite. It 
is impossible to express the joy with 
which we greeted these exquisite spring 
plants, fresh and fragrant and rich 
in blossoms, after enduring the desolate 
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spaces of the desert for so long. We 
had our guides gather great bunches 
of the fragrant flowers to decorate 
our mules. 

The pleasantest surprise of all was 
still before us. After hard riding for 
several hours, we reached a steep 
mountain thickly overgrown with 
evergreen shrubs, when suddenly the 
thickets opened and we beheld the 
Jast sight in the world that we should 
have expected here. At our feet lay 
an immense valley shaped like a bowl, 
a kind of big, deep basin, almost all 
of which was grown up with under- 
brush, here and there broken by the 
bright green of cultivated fields, with 
little groups of white houses beside 
them. Behind them was a broad, dark 
strip of evergreen forest, above which 
violet-colored mountain chains rose in 
majestic lines, the last southwestern 
foothills of the broad Atlas range. Asa 
note of variety in this magnificent 
Jandscape, I beheld in the foreground 
a herd of camels, twenty or thirty 
stately beasts, all cropping the grass 
among the bright-green underbrush. 

After we had refreshed our souls with 
the beautiful view, and after I had 
made a hasty water-color sketch, we 
hurried off through the shrubbery to 
another hill, which was bare, however, 
except for a single hovel that had at- 
tracted our attention for some time. 
When we got there, we were surprised 
by another magnificent landscape. We 
stood on the steep declivity of a south- 
ern river valley in whose flower-covered 
bottom the Mogador River wound 
about like a snake. Opposite us on the 
other side rose a series of hills, some- 
times barren, sometimes overgrown. 
We rode now for some distance along 
the edge of the valley, going as usual 
without road or path, now climbing, 
now sliding down into the valley itself. 
Here we followed the shallow river, 
frequently fording it and riding some- 
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times on the right, sometimes on the 
left bank, until at last we came to the 
funnel-shaped widening at the mouth 
of the river valley, though still an 
hour’s journey from the sea. Here we 
saw, beneath the most beautiful sunset 
imaginable, another glorious view: to 
the left a steep ascent, capped with 
a Mohammedan cloister and a mosque, 
and to the right a row of bare red- 
yellow sand-hills among the windings 
of the river, which last until the stream 
flows into the sea, and edge the sea 
itself. 

There, expansive and magnificent 
in the gleam of the evening sun, lay 
the city of Mogador, with its crenel- 
ated walls and graceful little towers, 
round domes, and the square, slender 
minarets. All was snow-white, like 
marble — an enchanted city from a 
fairy tale. Now we went at a hard 
gallop for half an hour along the water- 
side, over the damp sand-plains, and 
by good luck reached Mogador before 
the gates were shut. Here dates and 
fiery Spanish wine offered us double 
refreshment. This delightful excursion 
made the day seem to us one of the 
best of the whole journey, all the more 
so because on the inhospitable coast of 
Mogador it was so wholly unexpected. 

Friday (It just occurs to me that 
to-day I celebrate the tenth anniver- 
sary of my doctorate), March 8.— 
To-day is Friday, the Mohammedan 
Sunday. The Moorish quarter is very 
guiet and has a holiday air. The 
mosques are filled with diligent wor- 
shipers who have all left their shoes on 
the threshold. Christians and heretics 
are not allowed to enter. Nevertheless 
the doors, with their beautiful horse- 
shoe curves, stand open and permit a 
glance into the interior, which seems 
to be very simple and clean, and very 
tastefully decorated. Just as we were 
about to wander through the city gate, 
a gigantic Negro came trotting in with 


hasty steps, —a truly Herculean fig- 
ure, — peacefully leading an hyena 
which he held by the ear, its mouth 
secured with a bar of wood and gagged 
with straps passed about it. We fol- 
lowed him to the near-by Moorish 
café, in which pious Mohammedans, 
after completing their devotions, sat at 
cards, where the animal was teased 
and tormented as a captive fox would 
be among us. Then we wandered to 
the principal mosque where, after the 
service of Allah is ended, the garrison 
of Mogador is marched out in gorgeous 
varicolored uniforms, and the Gover- 
nor, as he emerges from the mosque, is 
greeted with a wild outcry. 

Toward evening we wander once 
more through the Moorish quarter, 
and from there to the water tower 
where, in a recess, we see two old Arabs 
sitting, before whom a great throng 
of people is respectfully gathered. 
The two old men, who are dressed in 
rich and colorful garments, are the 
Governor, the highest personage in 
Mogador, and the Cadi, who on Friday 
evening lays down the law in public, 
here by the tower. I sketch the highly 
characteristic scene while Doctor Greef 
strolls back and forth. The Governor, 
observing us, beckons to us very 
courteously, and has himself intro- 
duced by the friendly Cadi, who has 
been in Belgium, Holland, and Eng- 
land, and speaks English. He is greatly 
interested to hear that I am a Prus- 
sian, and wants to be told all about the 
war and the needle gun. Then he re- 
gards my sketchbook with amusement, 
and asks whether we can present him 
with a dozen good cigars — a request 
which we unfortunately, neither of 
us being smokers, must refuse. 

Saturday, March 9. — The Sabbath! 
After the Moorish Sunday comes the 
Jewish one. We visit several syna- 
gogues and admire the strange Old 
Testament rites which are still prac- 
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tised by the orthodox Jews of Mogado 

in all their rigor. The American 
Consul, a very friendly old Jew, 
whom we had told how interesting we 
found a Jewish wedding, invited us 
to-day to another wedding on a most 
elaborate scale. The only daughter of 
the richest Jew of Mogador is going 
to be married, and we Europeans will 
be given the first place at the table as 
guests of honor, where we can observe 
the quaint ceremony close at hand. 
After the solemnization follows an 
endless luncheon with more than a 
dozen different courses. Finally, about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, we are 
set free, and in spite of the violent 
wind, take a walk to the home of the 
Governor, which lies desolate amid the 
sandy waste of the coast. 

Sunday, March 10. — In the morning 
we make a visit of courtesy to the 
rich Jewish family to whose house the 
gold-adorned bride of the day before 
belonged. Then we ride our trusty 
mules, which the Consul has put at our 
disposition together with a soldier and 
a guide, far into the country, in spite 
of the high wind — this time to the 
northeast, in the direction of Mara- 
kesh. We had to ride around a big 
lagoon and partly through it, and then, 
for an hour at a time, across Sahara — 
a complete waste, consisting solely of a 
succession of pale, yellowish-red sand- 
hills which together form a real sea of 
sand. It deserves this name all the more 
when a violent desert wind, the samum, 
drives regular clouds of sand from be- 
hind the dunes and scatters them upon 
us. Finally this extremely unpleasant 
though very interesting part of the 
journey lies behind us and, still climb- 
ing upward, we reach a chain of high 
hills in which a scanty kind of vegeta- 
tion in very characteristic form appears 
— evergreen trees of arbor vite, dark 
tamarind bushes, and mock privet. 
Behind these chains of hills rise still 
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others, all more or less thickly over- 
grown. On many of these green hills 
up which we climb there are still the 
same fragrant spring flowers which 
delighted us on the previous excursion. 

Finally we climb up a high mountain 
ridge from which we get a wide view 
into the country lying to the north and 
northeast. It isa characteristic African 
desert landscape, an endless sea of 
yellowish-red sand-hills looking like 
waves and rising one behind the other. 
Above the most remote of all appear 
distant blue mountains which belong 
to the southeastern foothills of the 
Atlas range. 

To-day we covered the road home at 
a brisk gallop which, with my slight 
mastery of the art of riding and 
the meddlesome mood of my ex- 
cellent mule, was no slight problem to 
me. I clung fast to the Turkish saddle 
with its red hangings and fortunately 
escaped the imminent peril of being 
thrown off into the sand. 

Monday, March 11.— To-day we 
ordered our mules for another ride in 
the desert, but in vain. The violent 
storm that drove our steamer off the 
coast, to which we are indebted for 
the extension of our troubles and the 
eight days’ stay at Mogador, has 
quieted down, and we must bid farewell 
to the wonderful city of the Moors. 
One last trip to the market, and then 
we wander down to the harbor, where 
the sturdy Negroes are already waiting 
for us at three o’clock in order to take 
us out to our ship, through the raging 
surf, with mighty strokes of their oars. 
The departure is delayed until six 
o'clock, however, so that we have time 
enough to enjoy the beautiful picture 
that the stately city of Mogador affords 
us, With its roofs, towers, mosques, and 
minarets, and with the extraordinary 
hilly country that has given us so 
much pleasure rising behind it. The 
boats, too, with their wild, adven- 
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turous-looking crews of Moors, and 
their primitive build and rig, we can 
hardly examine enough, as they shoot 
through the rolling waves with songs — 
or rather shrieks — from the dusky, 
naked crews. Finally, at six o’clock, 
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the Greatham Hall lifts anchor, and 
we creep away to our cabins, while the 
mountainous waves which still remain 
after the hurricane of the last few 
days toss our great steamer back and 
forth like a nutshell. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


BY CHARLES WHIBLEY 


[Mr. Whibley’s article appears apropos of the new edition of An Autobiography by An- 
thony Trollope, for which Mr. Michael Sadleir has written an introduction. Mr. Whibley is 
an honorary fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and author of A Book of Scoundrels, Ameri- 
can Sketches, The Pageantry of Life, and various literary and biographical studies.] 


From the English Review, July 
(Lonpon ConsERVATIVE MontasLY) 


It is something of a puzzle that for 
forty years Anthony Trollope’s Auto- 
biography should have been ignored. 
For assuredly it is among the few best 
autobiographies which have been writ- 
ten in English. Trollope had most of 
the qualities which enable a man to 
write faithfully about himself. He was 
not afraid to tell the truth, even when 
it was ugly or sordid. No man was ever 
less inclined than he to put a halo upon 
his own head. He looked at himself 
from the same distance whence he 
looked at the characters of his books, 
with a stark, uncompromising candor. 
He had no other aim than to write a 
book of good faith, to tell us all that he 
knew about himself, to paint his own 
portrait, warts and all, and to spare no 
disfigurement that he detected in his 
mind or face. | 

In brief, to read Trollope’s Auto- 
biography is to make the intimate 
acquaintance of a man who, intent to 
share with others the profound knowl- 


edge he has gained of himself, keeps no 
secret from them. 

He confesses that the first twenty- 
six years of his life were years of ‘suffer- 
ing, disgrace, and inward remorse.’ He 
pictures himself as an outcast, who was 
not permitted to take part in the work 
or play of his fellows. The incidents of 
his boyhood burned him after fifty 
years as though they were yesterday. 
What mattered it that he spent years 
at Harrow and Winchester, if he were 
as a wretched shade wandering unseen 
among schoolboys who lived and 
laughed? Their companionship was 
not for him. Poverty and awkwardness 
kept him apart from them all. He was 
big and awkward and ugly, he tells us, 
and ‘skulked about in a most unat- 
tractive manner.’ He felt that he was 
‘odious to the eyes of those whom he 
admired and envied.’ And all the 
while he cultivated popularity with ‘a 
covetousness that was almost mean.’ 

When he left school and went with 
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his family to Bruges things were no 
better. ‘A sadder household,’ he writes 
simply, ‘was never held together. They 
were all dying.’ All save his mother, 
whose courage never wavered, and 
whom he described as a ‘mixture of 
joviality and industry.’ When they 
were asleep she sat at her desk earning 
bread for them all with a spirit shown 
by no other woman of letters, save 
Mrs. Oliphant. At nineteen he was 
given a clerkship in the Post Office, for 
which, according to his own account, 
he was so ill fitted that he could neither 
spell nor add up figures. 

And then, at the age of twenty-six, 
he suddenly attained all that he had 
prayed for and missed in the past. 
Ireland, for many the grave of happi- 
ness and reputation, was for him an 
enchanted island. There for the first 
time he was entrusted with work not 
unworthy of him; there he first prac- 
tised the art of fiction, and gained his 
first experience of the hunting-field. 
He established country posts, a task 
which later became a passion with him; 
he rode horses, good and bad; he wrote 
novels; and best of all in his own eyes, 
which saw most easily the real things of 
life, he began to make money. 

The transition from evil to good is so 
rapidly abrupt as to appear incredible. 
Had he been a character in a book — 
and it is as an independent creation 
that he regards himself in his Auto- 
biography — he would hardly have 
seemed all of one piece to critical read- 
ers. He himself insists that the men 
and women of fiction should be the 
same at the end as they were in the 
beginning, allowance being made for 
slow and natural growth. And when 
he set out solemnly to create himself 
he did violence, I think, to the first of 
his own canons. The boy who skulked, 
awkward and ugly, about Harrow and 
Winchester, was no true father of 
Anthony Trollope, the member of the 


Garrick and Atheneum, the great 
novelist, welcome in all societies, which 
his loud voice and large utterance 
somewhat despotically dominated. Ei- 
ther there must have been a rare rebirth 
or the picture differs from the truth at 
one point or another. 

The discrepancy may, perhaps, be 
explained simply and without reliance 
upon a miracle. Trollope overcharged 
the melancholy of his youth, that the 
success of his later years might shine 
with an unexpected radiance. He 
achieved his contrast by making a 
sacrifice, which he seldom made, to 
the truth. The description of his 
triumphs is, so to say, a piece of venge- 
ance deliberately taken upon the past. 
He had known poverty in his child- 
hood; he had missed popularity; and at 
last he had got what he wanted. ‘To 
be known as somebody — to be An- 
thony Trollope, if it be no more — is 
to me much,’ he wrote, and that the 
‘somebody’ might appear greater and 
happier, he made the dirty solitary boy 
dirtier and more remote from others 
than he really was. This he did un- 
consciously, and committed a fault not 
in morals but in art. 

The passages in the Autobiography 
in which Trollope discusses his own 
business of novel-writing keep the 
tightest hold upon our interest. He 
purges the craft of letters from all taint 
of mystery and romance. So fierce an 
enemy is he of literary cant that he will 
allow no difference to exist between the 
making of books and the making of 
boots. For him, as it had also been, 
most nobly, for his mother, the art of 
literature was an art of gain. ‘My first 
object,’ he says, ‘in taking to literature 
as a profession was that which is com- 
mon to the barrister when he goes to 
the Bar, and to the baker when he sets 
up his oven. I wished to make an in- 
come on which I and those belonging 
to me might live in comfort.’ 
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Dr. Johnson, another enemy of cant, 
was of a like mind with Trollope when 
he said that no man ever wrote except 
for money. And in making money 
Trollope certainly succeeded. Some 
seventy thousand pounds rewarded the 
leisure snatched from an arduous pro- 
fession, from the card table and the 
hunting-field. In his own excellent 
phrase, ‘the result with him was com- 
fortable, but not splendid.’ 

But, again, when Trollope said that 
money was the real motive of his tak- 
ing to literature, he put a strain upon 
the truth. He had no wish to grow rich 
at the expense of his craft. He would 
not, on any account, have ‘sold shoddy 
for broadcloth.” He was a far keener 
critic of himself than of others; he had 
aclear perception of what he wanted to 
do; he looked upon his books with the 
same detachment wherewith he looked 
upon his life. When he falls below 
what he thinks is the standard of his 
art he takes himself severely to task. 
He lived with the people of his creation 
closely and assiduously. He worked 
hard that they might act and speak in 
his books as they would have acted and 
spoken had they lived in the world. He 
was a master of dramatic dialogue, and 
could tell a tale in talk better than 
most of his rivals. Nor can you read 
his discourse upon his own novels 
without understanding how resolutely 
he intended to make his books as good 
as his talents and his industry might 
contrive. 

His motive, then, as motives com- 
monly are, was mixed. He liked money 
and he respected his profession, and 
there is no doubt that, if a contest had 
come about between money and his 
profession, his profession would always 
have got the better of it. 

And if these foolish ones who see in 
the art of letters a thing apart and of 
itself were shocked at Trollope’s candid 
admissions that he wished to make 


money, that the author of a book or 
the painter of a picture had the same 
duty toward himself and those belong- 
ing to him as a barrister or baker, they 
were still more grievously shocked 
when he asserted plainly and openly 
that a piece of cobblers’ wax on his 
chair was a surer aid to the writing of a 
book than inspiration. He made his 
offense worse by declaring that a man, 
with energy, might work at any season 
and in any condition. He himself 
worked in the train or on board ship. 
He was not deterred from the daily 
task imposed upon him, of turning out 
‘copy,’ by fatigue or even by seasick- 
ness. 

He carried his belief that there was 
little difference between novel-writing 
and any other business so far as to 
enter in a diary the number of pages he 
wrote: ‘so that if at any time he slipped 
into idleness for a day or two the re- 
cord of that idleness was there, staring 
him in the face.’ He felt little or no 
sympathy with those of his colleagues 
who fell behind with their allotted 
tasks, who ‘have ever been as boys 
struggling to learn their lesson as they 
entered the school gates.’ Their dila- 
toriness earned for them the distrust of 
publishers, and they were not able to 
do half the work which Trollope him- 
self accomplished without an effort. 

To the objection that the mechanical 
appliances of diaries and checks and 
measurements are beneath the notice 
of a man of genius, Trollope replied 
that he had never fancied himself to be 
a man of genius, and that even if he 
had been a man of genius he would not 
have resented the trammels, which he 
described with so keen a gusto. Never- 
theless the plan of manufacturing books 
which he devised, though sound for 
himself, is wholly unsuited to the most 
of writers. He made the mistake of 
thinking that what was good for him 
was good also for others. 
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It may be true that if a man does 
not sit at his desk he will never achieve 
anything; that, in truth, cobblers’ wax 
is an unpleasant necessity. But cob- 
blers’ wax is not, as Trollope seems to 
have thought, the whole of authorship. 
The genius or the talent, if you will, 
that goes to the composition of books 
is given to men of different characters, 
and of various temperaments. Trollope 
was obviously a man of iron nerves, 
who knew not what it was to distrust 
his. faculties; and he confidently bade 
all those who adopted authorship as 
the business of their lives to follow his 
example. Thus he would have exalted 
the method of Procrustes, and cut all 
men down to one size and shape. 

In him the interval between thought 
and expression was very brief. But 
those there are who, however industri- 
ously they may think, compose with 
difficulty. Of what advantage would 
it have been to Coleridge, or to the 
world, if you had sat him down to his 
desk at nine o’clock every day and 
bade him stay there until his work was 
done? Gautier, finished master of his 
craft though he was, never sat down to 
write without doubt and misgiving. 
Victor Hugo, differing completely from 
Coleridge and from Gautier, refused to 
interrupt his morning’s toil that he might 
speak for the last time to a dying son. 

Assuredly they are happiest who be- 
lieve that no idle word ever falls from 
their pen, whose health and temper 
preserve them from the wayward 
moods of idleness and of despair. But 
they waste their words when they 
preach the doctrine of the cobblers’ 
wax to the less fortunate who at times 
suffer from the disease which may be 
called graphophobia, whom the mere 
sight of an ink-pot and a blank sheet of 
paper in certain hours appalls. 

Moreover, it was Anthony Trollope’s 
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industry and the legend of it created 
by himself which hastened the momen- 
tary eclipse of his fame. If he found 
inspiration for his works in a piece of 
cobblers’ wax, said the cynical reader, 
they cannot be worth much. That 
prejudice has been easily overcome. 
There remained to frighten the world 
the solid mass of his many volumes, 
He wrote, he tells us, much more than 
twice as much as Carlyle. He took 
comfort in thinking that his work ex- 
ceeded Voltaire’s. But authors are not 
judged by bulk. ‘What a great poet 
would Victor Hugo have been,’ said a 
French critic, ‘if he had not written 
two hundred lines a day for sixty years!’ 
And even the most zealous admirer of 
Trollope cannot swallow him whole. 

These are some reasons why for a 
while even the novels of Barchester 
were forgotten. A weightier cause of 
his passing oblivion was the sad truth 
that Trollope was dead. A rising gen- 
eration can forgive anything more 
easily than bodily extinction. For the 
young a living dog is always better 
and greater than a dead lion. 

But Trollope, like other dead mas- 
ters, has emerged at last from the dark- 
ness, and despite his assiduity and his 
reverence for cobblers’ wax — irrele- 
vancies both —runs little risk of a 
second eclipse. His novels, as Haw- 
thorne said, are ‘solid and substantial, 
written on the strength of beef and 
through the inspiration of ale.’ Hence- 
forth they will endure, not only for our 
solace and delight, but as a picture of 
the life of the English countryside, now 
ceasing to be. And his respect for truth 
is as clearly evident in his Autobiog- 
raphy as in his stories. He knew him- 
self as well as he knew the persons of 
his dramas, and he spares no one of his 
creations less than he spares Anthony 
Trollope. 
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[The article that follows is translated from the tenth volume of the Archives of the Russian 
Revolution, which has just been issued by the Slovo Publishing Company in Berlin. It is 
compiled — and largely quoted — from a statement made by Kolchak during his cross-exami- 
nation at his trial by the Bolshevist Revolutionary Tribunal in Siberia, which finally sen- 
tenced him to death, and shot him as ‘a traitor to the proletarian cause.’| 


From the Morning Post, June 23 
(Lonpon Tory Datry) 


ApmirRAL Ko.cHak was a naval lieu- 
tenant only twenty-five years of age 
when the Russian Academy of Science 
awarded him the gold medal of that 
institution for an Arctic expedition. He 
organized and led a search for the Rus- 
sian seeker of the North Pole, Baron 
Toll, who lost his life in the Arctic 
regions in 1900. Kolchak spent seven 
months in the vicinity of the New 
Siberian Islands and Bennett’s Land. 
Finally he obtained data regarding 
Toll’s death, discovered the explorer’s 
lost camp, and brought back to Russia 
valuable records and materials col- 
lected by the Baron before he and his 
companions succumbed to the Arctic 
ices. 

On his return to Siberia, Kolchak 
learned that Japan had declared war. 
He proceeded without delay to Port 
Arthur. During the seige of that for- 
tress Kolchak was in command of the 
destroyer Groziashchii, with which he 
continuously harassed the enemy and 
strewed mines in the open sea. It was 
one of Kolchak’s mines that the Japa- 
nese cruiser Yagasago struck just be- 
fore she went down. When the .main 
struggle passed to the continent, Kol- 
chak was given command of a battery 
and in that capacity he was awarded a 
sword of honor. 

After Russia’s defeat, Kolchak re- 
turned to Petrograd and with a group 
of young naval officers, who felt 
acutely the shame of Russia’s military 


and naval disasters, drafted an am- 
bitious project for a Naval General 
Staff, which, strange to say, up to then 
had never existed. 

‘Our plan was accepted,’ said Kol- 
chak in his statement before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. ‘The First 
Russian Naval General Staff was estab- 
lished, and the years 1906-7 were a 
period of hectic struggle for the 
regeneration of our navy. We drafted 
a naval ship-construction programme, 
to be completed by 1915. Close contact 
was established between the Naval and 
Military General Staff and the Imperial 
Duma, which displayed great interest 
and sympathy with us in this matter. 

‘In 1907, when we started studying 
the general political situation in Eu- 
rope, we reached the definite conclusion 
that a great European war was in- 
evitable. A careful study of military 
and political conditions in Germany, 
her military and naval programmes, 
and so forth, led us to surmise that she 
was feverishly preparing for war. 
We had not the slightest doubt that 
Germany would start this war, and we 
were quite sure that she would declare 
war not earlier, but also not later, than 
1915. Therefore we had to make it 
clear to ourselves how we — that is, 
Russia — would act in this contin- 
gency. Among our naval officers were 
several adherents and fervid supporters 
of an alliance with Germany. Soon 
Russia’s military and naval circles were 
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divided into two camps— the pro- 
German and the pro-Ally. But the 
chief representatives of the Russian 
Navy realized perfectly well that 
Germany was preparing for a war 
against Russia, proofs of which were 
found in numerous documents which 
had fallen into our hands. In the end, 
after a careful study of the whole 
historical and military-political situa- 
tion in Europe by our Naval and 
Military General Staffs, it was decided 
that in the coming war Russia would 
throw in her lot with the opponents of 
Germany, that Russia under no circum- 
stances could enter into an alliance 
with Germany, and that the war would 
forever decide whether the Slavs were 
destined to maintain their place in the 
world or go down forever.’ 

The naval construction programme 
prepared by the General Staff, with 
Kolchak’s assistance, was approved by 
the Russian Government, and a bill 
submitted to the Duma, when un- 
expectedly it met with the opposition 
of the newly appointed Naval Minister, 
Voevodskii, who finally succeeded in 
curtailing it and delaying its comple- 
tion. 

Kolchak was so disgusted by the 
partial, if not complete, frustration of 
his plans, that he decided to return to 
scientific work and retire from active 
service. He resigned from the Navy, 
applied for an appointment to the 
Academy of Science, and gave a course 
of lectures at the newly established 
Naval Academy. 

While working at the Ministry of 
Science he began organizing a new 
expedition to explore a possible sea- 
route from the Atlantic to the Arctic 
Ocean, and prepared to start on this 
expedition in the summer of 1910 from 
the Far East. But in the spring of 
1910, while in Vladivostok completing 
his arrangements, he was recalled to 
Petrograd and appointed Chief of the 
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Baltic Section of the Staff, where he 
remained until the spring of 1912. 

By this time the Russian Govern- 
ment realized the mistake of Voevod- 
skii’s sabotage of the naval programme, 
and strenuous efforts were being made 
to remedy it. 

In the Spring of 1914, Kolchak, then 
a captain, was in command of the 
Baltic submarine section. ‘Our naval 
position,’ he says in his statement, 
‘was very unsatisfactory. Although 
from the early spring until the out- 
break of the war we were working to 
get our navy into fighting trim, we 
were entirely unprepared. Our ship- 
building programme, calculated to be 
completed by 1915, we could not hope 
to finish before 1917.’ 

Toward the end of June, 1914, Kol- 
chak, who at the time was at sea, was 
suddenly called to Reval by Admiral 
Esjen, who told him that a rupture 
with Germany and Austria was prac- 
tically inevitable, and therefore it was 
imperative to start immediately carry- 
ing out a secret plan drafted by Kol- 
chak, for the mining of the narrow 
channel of the Gulf of Finland, between 
Narkalaid and Nargen, in order to safe- 
guard Cronstadt and Petrograd against 
a possible attack by the German Navy. 

This operation Kolchak performed 
successfully, and when war was de- 
clared he, in command of four destroy- 
ers, approached the harbor of Danzig 
and dropped mines in its neighbor- 
hood. His small flotilla, boldly avoid- 
ing mine-fields, made unexpected at- 
tacks on the enemy ships, and in 
December 1915 he offered to throw 
mines around Kiel, and brilliantly car- 
ried out this daring operation. In the 
summer of 1916 Kolchak was appointed 
to the command of the Black Sea 
Fleet, and one of his first acts was to 
put a stop to the exploits of the Goeben 
and Breslau, which had been harassing 
the Black Sea Russian, coast. 
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When the first Revolution broke out 
in March 1917, Kolchak, who was very 
popular with his men, was immediately 
elected by the revolutionary ‘soviets’ 
Commander of the Black Sea Fleet. 

When the American Naval Mission, 
headed by Admiral Belknap, reached 
Russia to study mining operations in 
the Black Sea, Kolchak was called to 
Petrograd, and soon after invited by 
the Americans to go to Washington as 
adviser on submarine warfare to the 
American Navy, which was contem- 
plating active operations in the Medi- 
terranean against Turkey and the 
Dardanelles. Kerenskii’s Provisional 
Government gave its consent, and 
Kolchak started on his voyage to 
America. 

On his way he passed through Lon- 
don, where, in his words, ‘I met with 
a most warm and hearty welcome, 
although the attitude of the English 
toward the Russians in general had 
_ considerably changed.’ Admiral Jelli- 
coe had a long conversation with him 
about the defenses of the North Sea 
and the mine-fields along the German 
coast. ‘Usually,’ remarks Kolchak, 
‘one does not talk about such things 
with foreigners, but Admiral Jellicoe 
showed the faith he had in me by 
asking my opinion on these matters.’ 
Kolchak also contemplated a visit to 
Paris, but he changed his mind, as 
‘the attitude of the French toward the 
Russians at the time was so hostile 
that they knew no other name for us 
than “‘traitors.””’ 

Kolchak went to the United States 
on an American auxiliary cruiser and 
remained there for some time as a 
guest of the Government, but, the 
American plan for an expedition 
against Turkey having been aban- 
doned, he decided to return to Russia 
via Japan. On reaching Yokohama 
Admiral Kolchak learned of the Bol- 
shevist Revolution, and soon after of 
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the German-Russian peace negotia- 
tions at Brest-Litovsk. 

‘This,’ he says, ‘was a great blow to 
me, perhaps the greatest blow I had 
ever experienced, even perhaps greater 
than the collapse and disorganization 
of my Black Sea Fleet. I realized that 
all I had devoted my life to had failed, 
and failed in the ignominious way I 
had so feared all these years. I realized 
that peace with the Germans meant the 
complete subjugation of Russia to 
Germany, the loss of our political 
independence.’ Kolchak immediately 
decided that it was his duty to con- 
tinue fighting the Germans, and this 
was only possible by enlisting in one 
of the Allied Armies. All his life a firm 
and loyal ally and friend of Great 
Britain, and remembering the kindness 
and hospitality he had met in London 
after Russia’s reverses in 1917, he 
decided to offer his services to England. 

He called on the British Ambassador 
in Tokyo and requested him to trans- 
mit to the British Government that he, 
Kolchak, was ready to serve in any 
capacity in the British forces, and only 
asked not to be given any appointment 
in the Navy, as the high position he had 
previously held in the Russian Navy 
might embarrass the British author- 
ities. The British Government sug- 
gested that Kolchak should proceed to 
Bombay to the headquarters of the 
Indian Army, where he would receive 
an appointment on the Mesopotamian 
front. Kolchak immediately left for 
Shanghai on his way to Bombay. On 
hisarrivalat the Chinese port he received 
a wire from the Russian Ambassador in 
Peking, Prince Kudashev, asking him 
to break his journey in order to see him 
on ‘a matter of urgent importance.’ 

‘I replied,’ said the Admiral, ‘that I 
was in a hurry to reach my destination 
and could not see him. When I arrived 
at Singapore the Commander of the 
British Forces there handed me an 
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urgent wire from the Director of 
Intelligence of the Military General 
Staff in London, which informed me 
that the British Government, in view 
of the altered circumstances in Meso- 
potamia considered that it would be 
more desirable, particularly in con- 
sequence of the request addressed to 
the British Military Authorities by 
Prince Kudashev, that I should return 
to the Far East, where I would be 
given the opportunity to serve the 
cause of the Allies more effectively 
than in Mesopotamia. 
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Kolchak, although unable to hide his 
disappointment, realizing that the 
decision of the British Government was 
final, retraced his steps to China, and 
on reaching Peking was informed by 
Prince Kudashev of the plan to raise 
an anti-Bolshevist force in the vicinity 
of the Eastern Chinese railway, to 
codperate with General Alexeev’s Vol- 
untary Army in South Russia to 
liberate the country from the Com- 
munist yoke. Kolchak accepted the 
offer, and the tragic remainder of his 
career is all too well known. 


SOVIET JACKS-OF-ALL-TRADES 


BY N. TACIN 


From Berlin Dni, April 12 
(Russtan Socrauist-Revotvutionist Datty) 


‘Hetio! Central? Be so kind as to 
connect me with a member of the 
Soviet of People’s Commissars. . . . 
Yes, yes, the Sovnarkom. .. . I am 
the representative of the Italian Gov- 
ernment. . . . With Mr. Trotskii? 
Good!’ 

A brief silence. 

‘Hello! The People’s Commissar, 
Mr. Trotskii? I am glad, awfully glad. 
. - . [have long wanted to. . . . lam 
directed by the Italian Government. 
. . . What? To Mr. Mussolini? Thank 
you for your kindness. He also sends 
you hearty greetings. ...I am di- 
rected by the Italian Government as 
follows: We in Rome, especially after 
assurances given to us by Vorovskii, 
were convinced that there might be 
established friendly relations between 
Italy and Soviet Russia. . . . What? 
... Yes, that’s true. It seemed to us 


that codperation between Rome and 
Moscow was not only possible, but also 


very welcome. ... Yes indeed... . 
I am glad, very glad, to hear this from 
such authoritative lips....I will 
immediately communicate your words 
to Mr. Mussolini. .. . 

‘But our Government observes with 
great regret that rapprochement be- 
tween these two countries is hindered 
by — how to express it? — by Moscow 
attacks directed against the Italian 
Government. . . . Yes, yes, very crude 
and offensive attacks. I have with me 
a large collection of such proclama- 
tions. Their tone is impossible, and 
Mr. Mussolini . . . Well, yes, but you 
see they preach violent destruction of 
the government, annihilation of the 
bourgeoisie — and this at a time when 
Chicherin, Vorovskii, and even you 
yourself ... What? You say that 
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the Soviet Government has nothing to 
do with these attacks? Whom, then, 
should I address? ... The Kom- 
mintern (Communist International), 
you say? Excuse me, it seemed to me 
that the Kommintern and the Sovnar- 
kom . . . A mistake, you say? There 
is nothing in common between these 
two? . . . The Sovnarkom is not re- 
sponsible for the acts of the Kom- 
mintern, you say? Very well, then, I 
will so report to Mr. Mussolini. Kindly 
excuse me for disturbing you. .. . I 
will speak with a member of the 
Kommintern. Good-bye! Yes, I cer- 
tainly will communicate your good 
wishes to Mr. Mussolini, and I assure 
you that he also wishes well to the 
Soviet Government. . . . Good-bye!’ 

A brief silence. 

‘Hello! Central? Please connect me 
with the Kommintern — with someone 
in authority there. . . . Yes, please. 
Thank you. ... Hello! To whom 
have I the pleasure of speaking? Mr. 
Trotskii? Excuse me, I just — I should 
like to speak to a member of the 
Kommintern. . . . Yes, but —I had 
the honor of speaking to you a few 
minutes ago, and you were so kind as 
to advise me... Yes, I am the 
representative of the Italian Govern- 
ment. Did you not recognize me? . . . 
Yes, these operators are always making 
mistakes. Would you connect me 
yourself? It is most kind of you! 
Thank you — au revoir!’ 

Another silence, a long one. 

‘Hello! Yes, with the representative 
of the Italian Government. With 
whom have I the honor of speaking? 
Mr. Zinov’ev, President of the Kom- 
mintern? I am very, very glad! I have 
long wished — I have been instructed 
by the Italian Government — The 
case is this: In Italy there have been 
distributed appeals from Moscow to 
destroy the government, to attack the 
bourgeoisie without pity. You must 


agree that after such acts rapproche- 
ment between these two countries, 
especially after assurances given by 
Chicherin and Vorovskii . . . Excuse 
me, I do not understand you. The 
Kommintern has nothing to do with 
these appeals, you say? The case 
being such . . . What did you say? 
The Section of Propaganda for World 
Revolution? Is not this the same? .. . 
No? The Kommintern is not at all 
responsible for its actions? . . . Yes, 
yes. .. . Thank you! I will ask to be 
connected with the Section. . . . What? 
. . . Very well, certainly! Mr. Mus- 
solini will be pleased to hear this. . . . 
Au revoir, au revoir!’ 

The Italian sighs deeply, lays aside 
his pipe, and waits for a while. He 
then takes up his pipe again, lights it, 
and begins to puff away on it while 
entering upon a fresh parley with the 
telephone girls. 

‘Be so kind as to connect me with the 
Section of Propaganda for World Rev- 
olution. . . . Immaterial with whom. 
. . . Please! Already? Thank you! 
Hello, who’s at the phone? .. . Mr. 
Zinov’ev? It’s a mistake! I wanted to 
speak with someone from the Section 
of Propaganda for World Revolution. 
How’s that, you are at my service? 
Only a few minutes ago I had the 
pleasure .. . Do you not recognize 
my voice? I... the representative 
of the Italian Government. . . . Cer- 
tainly, about the distribution of the 
Moscow appeals in Italy. I was 
directed . . . You remember now? Ex- 
cuse me for disturbing you. . . . What? 
Would you be able to connect me 
yourself with a member of the Section 
of Propaganda for World Revolution? 
Very kind of you! I thank you!’ 

A still longer silence. 

‘Hello! The Section of Propaganda 
for World Revolution? Yes, I am 
trying to get it. With whom have I 
the honor . . . What?! Mr. Trotskii?!’ 
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THE APOSTATE 
BY A. E. COPPARD 
[Spectstor] 
I’ go, said I, to the woods and hills, 
Ina park of doves I’ll make my fires, 
And I’ll fare like the badger and fox, I said, 
And be done with mean desires. 


Never a lift of the hand I’ll give 
Again in the world to bidders and buyers; 
I’ll live with the snakes in the hedge, I said, 
And be done with mean desires. 


I’ll leave — and I left — my own true love. 
O faithful heart that never tires! 

I will return, tho’ I’ll not return 
To perish of mean desires. 


Farewell, farewell to my kinsmen all, 
The worst were thieves and the best were liars, 
And the Devil must take what he gave, I said, 
For I’m done with mean desires. 


But the snake, the fox, the badger, and I 
Are one in blood, like sons and sires, 
And as far from home as kingdom come 
I follow my mean desires. 


TIME 
BY GEORGE RYLANDS 
[The Nation and the Atheneum] 


THERE are days long and short, days without ending, 
Days that die middle-aged and days stillborn. 

The mind and sun play fast and loose with time, 
Bringing their seasons on. They vary and move 

In harmony or rivalry. Each hour 

Is measured out for man on these two dials. 


There are days long and short: December days 

That are but a watch in the night — and then are gone; 
Spring days that gleam through rain; midsummer days 
And days of sorrow that go slow; long days 

Of friendly laughter and sea-voyaging, 

And love’s short days tumbling on one another; 

Days that are snatched from the hand; days that lie cold. 
All days are measured out by sun and mind. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN SWEDEN 


Ramiro DE Maeztv, who has been re- 
porting for El Sol, of Madrid, the Ex- 
position at Géteborg commemorating 
the third centenary of the founding 
of the city by Gustavus Adolphus, 
was particularly impressed — as have 
been many other visitors — by the 
originality of the buildings. He re- 
marks: — 


The designers of the Exposition ex- 
pressly refrained from following any well- 
known architectural style. A grand avenue 
with a parkway adorned with fountains 
leads to an immense stairway, mounting to 
a noble edifice, the facade of which consists 
of nine lofty arches, sixty to seventy-five 
feet high, and perhaps six or seven feet 
wide, without any other form of windows. 
That is the first impression. Entering by 
one of the arches, and turning to the left, 
we proceeded through a roofed gallery 
some one hundred yards or so, then turning 
to the right found ourselves in another 
broad avenue with parkways, and flanked 
on both sides by two immense towers, 
bearing the coats of arms of the kingdom 
and the city. Ascending another stairway 
we reached a second edifice erected in 
memory of the heroic defense of the city 
against the Danes. 

On both sides of the covered gallery and 
of the last avenue are the exposition pa- 
vilions, and behind the pavilions are 
pleasure gardens. These buildings, es- 
pecially those intended to be permanent, 
impress me as imposing and original. The 
Swedes have succeeded in giving a monu- 
mental character to their work that agrees 
excellently with the sturdy vigor of their 
race. The towers are very lofty. The 
buildings look solid. No unnecessary 
adornment detracts from the dignity of the 
mural surfaces. Neither are there many 
windows, but, where necessary, great 
window-like openings take their place. 
The lines and surfaces are noble, dignified, 


and massive. This impression has been 
heightened by the skillful use of color to 
accentuate the harmonies and contrasts 
between the buildings and the gardens that 
surround them. 


The new City Hall at Stockholm, 
which was dedicated this year, is an- 
other architectural achievement of 
European importance. Edwin Bjérk- 
man, in describing this building, which 
he considers Ragnar Ostberg’s master- 
piece, says: — 


Architecture, like all the arts, has for its 
object the manifestation of beauty. But in 
its highest form it cannot stop at that. 
Any kind of beauty will not do — least of 
all in an art so intimately connected with 
utilitarian purposes that might be filled 
without any regard for beauty whatsoever. 
The beauty evolved must, in order to meet 
the final test, have in it an element of some 
kind that binds it inseparably to the racial 
soil out of which it has grown. It is because 
the new City Hall of Stockholm is more 
than a remarkably beautiful and archi- 
tecturally significant building that it im- 
presses me as it does. As I see it, it speaks 
loudly and clearly of the soul of the whole 
Swedish race. 


A correspondent of the Westminster 
Gazetie characterizes the architectural 
framework of the Goteborg Exposition 
as ‘a miracle of happy ingenuity.’ He 
assigns Sweden a very high place in- 
deed in the sister arts of sculpture and 
architecture. ‘There is a quality in 
much of the sculpture to be seen at 
Goteborg and elsewhere which almost 
moves one to tears in its poignant 
revelation of beauty.’ He concludes: — 

Sweden is particularly fortunate in the 
possession of a brilliant group of architects 
who bring to their task a fertility of in- 
vention and a logical clarity of outlook that 
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owe nothing to mere imitation of the past, 
however lovely. The beautiful seventeenth- 
century pile of the Riddarsholm, as har- 
monious and gracious as anything in Greece, 
is the jewel of Stockholm; but such men as 
Bjerke and Ericsson, two of the creators of 
the framework of the Géteborg Exhibition, 
and Professor Ostberg, whose masterpiece 
in the capital will make Stockholm an 
architectural pilgrimage of future genera- 
tions, are heralds of a Swedish Renaissance 
which has many interesting features for the 
student. 
+ 


A SUCCESSOR TO CRUIKSHANK 


Tue Duncannon, a public house stand- 
ing near the Church of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, has the distinction of being 
adorned with pictures by an artist who 
has just won his way into the exhibits 
of the Royal Academy, and — of still 
more importance — the pictures are 
all from Dickens. The artist is Mr. 


Alfred R. Thompson, a deaf and dumb 


painter who until recently was scarcely 
known, but whose Dickens paintings 
are not likely to allow him long to re- 
main so. 

There has been no Dickens illustrator 
to compare with him since Cruikshank, 
though to Cruikshank’s work the 
modern pictures bear no resemblance. 
They are intended as murals, are all in 
brilliant color, and remarkable for their 
spirit and accuracy. The way in which 
the electioneering placards are disposed 
in ‘The Eatanswill Election’ savors 
slightly of cubism, but the trace is very 
faint, and the most confirmed con- 
servative will have nothing at which to 
cavil. The drummer, bearing an enor- 
mous bass drum, seems almost to be 
stepping down out of the picture, and 
the movement of the election crowd is 
admirably caught. 

The last number of the Dickensian, 
the quarterly of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship, reproduces two of the pictures 
and comments on some of the others: — 
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Mr. Thompson is to be congratulated 
upon the truth and actuality which dis- 
tinguish his work. Here, in the various 
panels round the room, and on the wall by 
the stairs leading to it, we see life-size 
figures of the characters which Dickens 
made famous in the Pickwick Papers. 
There are representations of the great 
Bardell vs. Pickwick trial for breach of 
promise, with Sergeant Buzfuz exercising 
his forensic powers upon the Court, and 
pointing the finger of scorn at the shivering 
figure of Pickwick. This, from some points 
of view, is the best of the series. But not 
far behind it in point of merit is the famous 
scuffle at the Eatanswill Election, which is 
full of life and subtlety of humor. Then 
there are sketches — all of them in vivid 
coloring — of the coach ride from Bristol 
to Birmingham; of Pickwick in the pound, 
seated in a barrow, and scared to death by 
the braying of a donkey; pictures of Winkle, 
of the Fat Boy, of Sam Weller, Tracy 
Tupman, Alfred Jingle, and all the rest of 
the familiar crowd of characters who strut 
through the Dickens pages. 

Dickens enthusiasts will glory in this 
collection of pictures which cover the entire 
space of the walls on all sides of the room, 
except for the bar and openings of the win- 
dows. A close study of them will reveal 
more and more the subtlety of the humor, 
and the idealism of the man who inspired 
them, which the artist has so successfully 
caught and permanently recorded. 

The proprietors of the house told the 
writer that they employed the artist to 
decorate the lounge for their own pleasure 
when it was recently enlarged. They have 
sought no publicity to blazon the fact 
abroad, but once Dickensians know of the 
existence of these pictures, they, and the 
great army of devotees who yearly come to 
us from the other side of the Atlantic, will 
certainly make a point of visiting The 
Duncannon in the course of their pil- 
grimage, to pay tribute to the memory of 
one of the greatest writers of fiction who 
ever lived. > 


A COCKNEY LAUREATE 


Tue death of Albert Chevalier, the 
famous cockney impersonator, is 
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mourned by every theatregoer in 
Great Britain. Chevalier owed his 
fame chiefly to the coster songs that he 
sang in character, but eminent though 
he was as an interpreter of this most 
characteristic of all the British dialects, 
his success on the ‘legitimate’ stage 
was almost equally remarkable. 

Like so many great actors, Albert 
Chevalier went on the stage when a 
mere child. His acting early attracted 
the attention of Sir Arthur Wing 
Pinero, who first noticed the actor 
when he took the part of old Gunnion 
in The Squire. Through the dramatist’s 
influence, Chevalier was given a part 
in a later Pinero play called Low 
Water, and although this was a failure 
Chevalier was also included, at the 
author’s request, in the cast of The 
Magistrate and The Schoolmistress. 

Not until 1891, when he was thirty 
years old, did Chevalier take his place 
on the music-hall stage. It is curious 
now to reflect that he did so with fear 
and trembling. Shortly before his first 
appearance in a music hall, he was 
terrified by an interchange of repartee 
between a performer and the gallery 
gods. It required all his courage to go 
on after that, but his first evening was 
a success, and it was only a short time 
before the actor whose art had hitherto 
brought him very modest returns was 
touring in the provinces at £450 a week. 

Chevalier was a careful student of 
people. Naturally the Whitechapel 
district of London was of especial 
interest to him, but he did not confine 
himself to it. ‘Go in the street any- 
where,’ was his advice, ‘get on a bus, 
keep your ears open.’ It is not to be 
wondered at that he felt a very real 
sympathy for the London cockney, and 
he once declared that ‘when you get 
beneath the surface of the coster you 
are surprised to find how much under- 
lying sentiment there is — even real 
poetry.’ 


His career was something of a para- 
dox, for the cockney impersonator was 
the son of a French father and a Welsh 
mother, and the actor came from a 
family which, as he once confessed, 
consisted of ‘chiefly parsons.’ He was 
his own librettist. Some of his most 
successful songs were ‘My Old Dutch,’ 
‘Mrs. ’Enery ’Awkins,’ and ‘Knocked 
*em in the Old Kent Road.’ He also 
wrote a great many plays — some 
short, some fairly long, of which the 
best known was his sketch, ‘The Fallen 
Star.’ He wrote a number of books, 
and after his English reputation had 
grown made several American tours. 

The Daily Telegraph says of him: — 

When, nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
Mr. Albert Chevalier published his volume 
of reminiscences, he placed at the head of 
the brief foreword the following dedication, 
‘To my unfailing friend, the public.’ It was 
not a one-sided affair, this friendship, for 
the links that held together the actor and 
his many admirers were not stronger on one 
side than on the other. Chevalier, indeed, 
possessed in an exceptionally large measure 
the gift of winning for himself the affection 
and esteem even of people with whom he 
had never exchanged a word. They recog- 
nized in him an artist whose first and chief 
aim was.always to give of his best, and who 
never rested until the work upon which he 
might be engaged was brought to the 
highest state of perfection of which he, at 
any rate, was capable. He had, moreover, a 
wonderful faculty for reaching out to the 
hearts of an audience and of moving them 
by his magic at one moment to tears and at 
another to laughter. His sympathy with the 
poorer classes was in no way the outcome of 
stage artifice; it sprang from a nature 
sincere, loyal, and transparently simple. 


+ 
GERHART HAUPTMANN’S NEW NOVEL 
A NEw work from the pen of so dis- 
tinguished a writer as Gerhart Haupt- 
mann is always an occasion of impor- 


tance. Not always, however, do aging 
literary men retain so well the bril- 





liance which made their earlier fame 
as does the author of Phantom, as the 
most recent of his novels is entitled. 

A German critic, writing in Pester 
Lloyd, says that ‘the mere fact that 
Hauptmann, after a fairly long period 
of silence, adds another piece of fiction 
to German literature is a sensation in 
the best and finest sense of the word. 
Subject matter and treatment, the 
theme and its development, give the 
new book a value which in several 
respects surpasses in inherent signifi- 
cance all the works of this author. 
Phantom, it is true, is no more pro- 
found, no more charged with thought, 
no more touching nor instructive than 
numerous other of Hauptmann’s crea- 
tions, but it is fresher, truer to life, 
and — forgive the trivial word — more 
modern.’ 

The novel is the story of a petty 
official who is led into crime by an 
unrequited love until his criminal 
career causes him to fall foul of the 
law. He is condemned to prison, but 
at the end of his sentence receives a 
friendly greeting from an old book- 
binder whose daughter he finally 
marries. Through the bookbinder’s 
friendship and the love of his daughter 
he eventually rehabilitates himself. 
The literary aspirations, coupled with 
no great talent, which have shown 
themselves before his imprisonment, 
return, and he decides to write the 
story of his life. 

The story of his life is none other 
than Gerhart Hauptmann’s novel, 
though it is scarcely necessary to say 
that there is nothing of Hauptmann’s 
autobiography about the story. The 
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great German writer is extremely 
successful in telling the story as it 
might be told by a man of no great 
talent and yet doing justice to himself 
— an almost impossible feat. But here 
and there, as one of his German critics 
observes, ‘there are similes and telling 
phrases that a petty official with poetic 
longings could have set down only if a 
poet of Gerhart Hauptmann’s rank had 
stood at his elbow to guide his hand.’ 


¢ 
THE WORST BOOK DISCOVERED 


A Few weeks ago the Parisian journal, 
La Parole Libre, offered a prize for the 
worst book of the year. The offer was 
motivated by the desire to ridicule the 
increasing number of French literary 
prizes, which have steadily been be- 
coming less and less of a distinction 
as their number has grown. The offer 
seems to have been made in good faith, 
and the jury included M. Roland 
Dorgelés, author of the Croix de Bois 
and critic of some distinction, and also 
M. Henry Béraud, dramatic critic of 
the Mercure de France and member of 
the editorial staff of the Petit Parisien, 
to whom the Goncourt Prize was 
awarded last year. There were two 
other members of less distinction. 

The jury entered into the spirit in 
which the offer was made, deliberated 
gravely, and finally, disregarding mere- 
ly literary considerations, decided that 
the prize for the worst book ought 
undoubtedly to be awarded — to the 
Treaty of Versailles. Since that docu- 
ment had numerous authors, it is 
difficult to see who is to receive the 
money. 
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The Life of Sir Ernest Shackleton, by Hugh R. 
Mills. London: Heinemann, 1923. 21s. 


[Spectator] 


Tue figure that emerges from the pages of this 
authoritative biography is that of a belated 
Elizabethan voyager and adventurer, a man with 
a highly poetic imagination, a romantic. Brown- 
ing was his favorite poet, but hardly any kind of 
poetry (including a good deal of indifferent 
stuff) seemed to come amiss to this merchant 
sailor and explorer. One of his comrades in the 
Endurance, Mr. J. M. Wordie, in an obituary 
notice, comments upon this highly poetic imagi- 
nation of his, and further remarks: ‘It is well 
expressed in his writings and in the naming of 
his ships; still more in his love of poetry. His 
wonderful memory made it easy for him to have 
ready a line of verse suitable to almost every oc- 
casion. It would generally be from Browning, 
his favorite poet. When combined with great 
physical strength and with powers of leadership, 
a poetic nature such as Shackleton’s is the very 
stuff from which the greatest explorers are 
made.’ But perhaps it may be hinted that some- 
thing more is needed to make a great, or at 
least a successful, explorer under modern condi- 
tions, something that is more often found among 
men of our time than are some of Shackleton’s 
great qualities, and that is the capacity for taking 
pains, for organizing and codrdinating, for 
mastering rather uninteresting details. It is 
curious — to say the least of it — that while 
members of other races quietly and efficiently 
attained their end in Polar exploration, the rep- 
resentatives of the nation of shopkeepers failed 
to achieve their practical aims, but ended by 
creating epics that will take hold of the imagina- 
tion of men for generations. That Shackleton 
was a great leader there can be no doubt what- 
ever; he, even more than Scott, was the man for a 
tight corner. His imagination did not run away 
with his judgment, as the presence in our midst 
of a number of gallant men, his comrades whom 
his detcrmination and native shrewdness 
snatched from death, amply testifies. Twice he 
was put to the supreme test, in 1909 on the 
southern journey, when he decided to turn back 
within a short distance of the Pole, and again 
when he chose to remain on the ice when the 
Endurance was crushed in 1915, and each time 
he emerged triumphant. The enthusiastic 
loyalty of all who served with him is very easy to 
understand. 

Mr. H. R. Mill, his biographer, has done his 
work very well. He has not made the mistake of 


saying too much and obscuring the main out- 
lines of his subject’s life with a host of details, 
but has produced a continuous narrative that 
hurries the reader from chapter to chapter until 
the tragic end is reached and the great cairn has 
been built in South Georgia, far away in the 
southern seas that Shackleton came to know so 
well, 


La Conférence du Washington, by Léon Archim- 
baud. Paris: Payot, 1928. 


[L’ Europe Nouvelle| 


Tus book, which is a collection of the articles 
published in the Reoue du Pacific in 1922 and 
1923 under the signature XXX, is the first 
French work on the Washington Conference. 
The interesting bibliography which appears at 
the close of the volume shows that the other na- 
tions that took part have not waited so long to 
explain to the public the reasons and purposes of 
the Conference, its successive phases, and the re- 
sults achieved by the plenipotentiaries at Wash- 
ington. 

Let us sum up some of his conclusions: — 

1. The United States have accepted heavy 
naval sacrifices, which, nevertheless, receive 
direct compensations. They have, however, 
achieved their three principal purposes: (a) 
the development of naval armaments has been 
checked; (b) the Anglo-Japanese alliance has 
been done away with; (c) China has been saved 
from the risk of being internationalized, and has 
been classed among the Great Powers. 

2. Great Britain has renounced naval su- 
premacy, maintained for two centuries, as the 
foundation of her politics and the basis of her 
empire. She has made closer her friendship with 
the United States. 

8. Japan has consented to weaken her naval 
forces. She has adhered to the American prin- 
ciples of the open door and equality of oppor- 
tunity for commerce and industry. She has 
evacuated Shantung. 

4. China has gained undoubted advantages. 
It is she who has profited most from the Confer- 
ence. She has succeeded in being considered as a 
Great Power and treated on a footing of equality 
by the old European nations and the United 
States. She has forced Japan to evacuate Shan- 
tung. 

5. France has had to accept limitations in her 
battleship tonnage until 1936. She has made 
China the same concessions as Great Britain, 
Japan, and the other Powers. In exchange for 
this France has succeeded in preserving her 
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freedom of action in land armaments. She suc- 
ceeded in being admitted to the Four-Power 
group. She keeps Kouang-Tcheou-Wan as long 
as the English do not return Kowloon to China. 
She has secured the right to keep her submarines, 
which are indispensable to her naval advance, 
and she preserves freedom of action so far as the 
total tonnage of her lighter ships is concerned 
and also so far as her air forces are concerned. 


Dismembered Hungary, by Ladislaus Buday, 
with an Introduction by Lord Newton. Lon- 
don: Grant Richards, 1923. 


[J. A. R. Marriott in the Sunday Times] 


In the book before us Dr. Ladislaus Buday, 
Professor of Statistics at the Polytechnic School 
of Budapest, a ‘School’ which is presumably of 
University rank, supplies a clear and singularly 
dispassionate analysis of the position — eco- 
nomic, social, and political — of ‘Dismembered 
Hungary.’ Prior to the war Hungary was a State 
of some 18,000,000 inhabitants. It represented, 
as Lord Newton in an eloquent and even pas- 
sionate introduction points out, one of the most 
complete economic and geographical units in 
Europe. The present Hungary represents only a 
shrunken fragment of the historic kingdom. In 
the north a large district has been ceded to 
Czechoslovakia, another in the east to Rumania, 
a third in the south to Yugoslavia, a fourth in 
the west to Austria. 

Hungary has been thus reduced in population 
to about 8,000,000, in area to 45,000 square miles. 
Two thirds of its territory have been distributed 
among its neighbors, not only among its enemies, 
but, as Lord Newton says, ‘by a refinement of 
cruelty to an ex-ally and sister State.’ Access to 
the sea is denied to it; its economic prosperity 
has been ruined, and no fewer than 3,000,000 
Magyars have been handed over to alien rule. . . . 

The temperate statements, abundantly sup- 
ported by statistical information, of Dr. Buday 
will undoubtedly serve to evoke pity for a de- 
feated enemy, and, it may be, to arouse mis- 
giving as to the wisdom and probable duration 
of the Treaty of Trianon. Yet it were vain to 
ignore the fact that the Hapsburg policy was 
in large measure responsible for the outbreak of 
a devastating war, and it is impossible to absolve 
the Hungarian people from acquiescence in that 
policy. ... 

If, then, we are disposed to extend sympathy 
or to afford help to the Magyars in the plight in 
which they find themselves to-day, it is not 
because they have not been justly punished for 
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the crime committed against European peace in 
1914, but because the terms of the settlement 
embodied in the Treaty of Trianon are only too 
likely to provoke a renewal of conflict in South- 
eastern Europe. There were big blocks of popu- 
lation held under an alien yoke before 1914. 
There are oppressed minorities to-day. But the 
oppressed and the oppressors have changed 
places. One injustice has been remedied only 
to create another. 


Postage Stamp Collecting, by R. P. Croom- 
Johnson. London: The Bazaar, Exchange, and 
Mart Office. 1923. 1s. 6d. 


[English Review] 


Tuts practical guide for beginners, written by a 
Fellow of the Royal Philatelic Society, is an 
excellently done little book, giving a real insight 
into the fascinations of the pursuit and capture 
of stamps, their recognition, treatment, and 
appreciation. No hobby calls for more minute 
concentration upon earmarks, or offers a wider 
range of variations to intrigue the mind. It is 
necessary to be something of a connoisseur, a bit 
of a detective, a disentangler of modern histories 
and geographies, and to have a turn for fine 
mechanical processes as well, to set up as a 
philatelist. It is no easy thing — what sport is? 
But the lucid presentation of the difficulties and 
pleasures of the game by this judgmatic enthu- 
siast, fortified by his excellent tables, references 
to authorities, and well-chosen illustrations, 
stirs the neophyte to undertake the difficulties 
and delights of the chase. Mr. Croom-Johnson’s 
book is the best-ordered and most informative 
manual for beginners that has come our way. 
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